HAVE WHAT 
IT TAKES? 


He's got the resume, 
the brains and the 
drive to be President. 
So, what’s missing? 
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We started with an 
open mind. And 
proved how surpris- 
ingly responsive, 
roomy, capable and 
comfortable a truck 


can be. 


One surprise you don't need is 
unwanted ventilation —in the form of 
doors and windows that don't seal 
properly. Dakota features a surprise 
of a far more pleasant variety. Its 
doors are not 
single, not 
double, but 
triple-sealed 
against 
wind and 
road noise. 


First we seal the 
then we seal the 


Because the oscillating 
frequencies of 
Dakota's 
three 
powerful 
Magnum 
engines are 










We put together a warranty 
package that’s as solid as 
Dakota itself. You'll be 
backed by our Customer One 
Care™ 3-year or 36,000-mile 
We wanted the bumper-to-bumper warranty and 






distinctly sections of Dakota's 3/36 Roadside Assistance. 
instrument panel to marry together as 
seamlessly as possible, thus minimiz- 
ing squeaks and rattles. To make that 
kind of marriage work, we found less 
tolerance is better. 


different, so are the finely tuned, 
vibration-absorbing bushings we 
use in mounting them to the frame. 


Before we developed a look 
for Dakota, we developed 
some design software. It’s 
an ingenious program, really, 
that helps us optimize the 
dent-resistant characteristics 
of a particular design before 
creating it in steel. Good news 
for Dakota. Bad news for evil- 
minded shopping carts. 






































Dakota was the first truck in its class 
with standard dual airbags." No 
surprise there. A dedication to 

safety is something 4 

you ‘ve come to 

expect from Dodge. 


Dakota’s tires are nice and big, 
which gives you a great grip 
on the road. And they're 
tuned to an independent 
front suspension. So you can 
really slice through the corners. 


Dakota’s frame has terrific torsional 
rigidity. The upshot: Dakota has the 
strength you demand from a 
truck, and the cornering 
predictability you 
might expect 
of a sports 
sedan. 





Dakota Sport 4x2 






Dakota Ww The New Dodge 


For more info, call 1-800-4-A-DODGE. Or visit our Web site at www.4adodge.com 


You can opt for a premium 
Infinity” stereo system with 
cassette and CD player in 
Dodge Dakota. Eight 
speakers in six locations 
kick out some real con- 
cert-quality sound. 
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Surprise. Dodge 
Dakota just received 
the J.D. Power and 
Associates award 
for “Most Appealing 
Compact Pickup” 

in the first year 
since its redesign. 
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Bad Cops: In their drive to uphold the 
law, some also break it (see SocIETY) 





Dogged: A man of tenacity, Vice President Gore 
is the master of his dossiers (see CovER) 
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Sensible Siren: Helen Hunt wows 
them on all fronts (see THE ARTS) 
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AMERICAN SCENE: Charlie Condon fights for fetus rights ......4 





LETTERS 10 
NOTEBOOK 31 
CALVIN TRILLIN: The tyrants of Manhattan 35 
OLYMPIC MONITOR: The snows of Nagano 36 
TECHWATCH Here comes Quake II; porn payoff; boy-toys......38 
MILESTONES 41 
NATION 

COVER: Can Gore Go All the Way? 44 


With the scandals fading, the Vice President aims for the top 
job. Few people question his abilities but (“Earth to Al...”) 
can he connect with the people? 

Investigation: Reno’s own F31 is still suspicious 50 
KENTUCKY: Bloodbath in Paducah 54 
A shooting reveals a strange friendship and a town’s faith 
WORLD 


PANAMA: The Handover Draws Near 56 
The U.S. will give up its final rights to the canal at noon on 
Dec. 31, 1999. But are the Panamanians ready to run things? 
LETTER FROM MOSCOw: The Power of the New Rich. ss 
Two of the biggest magnates go after the leading reformer 
BUSINESS 

ENVIRONMENT: Greener Engineering 60 


If negotiators in Kyoto are looking for a solution to global 
warming, they may find it in the sun and the wind 


AUTOMOBILES: Charge It! 62 
Make way for electric cars. But are they for real? 
COMPANIES: Bad Times at Dow Jones 66 


Is the financial-media giant losing its way? 
CovER: Photograph by Michael O’Neill—Outline 
INSET: Photograph for TIME by Firooz Zahedi 









SCIENCE AND SOCIETY 


TECHNOLOGY: The Cybersmut Summit 75 
Posturing stalls a Washington session on Internet porn 
E-mail: Why does America Online get so much sexy spam?..76 


CRIME: The Unmaking of a Policeman 78 
Michael Kramer tells the story of Blondie, a Philadelphia cop 
who won good official reports but took the law into his own 
hands and then began stealing from the crooks he collared 


HEALTH: Zapping the Beef 84 
The FDA okays the irradiation of meat, but will the idea fly? 
DIETS: The Zone Zooms Ahead 86 
A carbohydrate-cutting regimen goes from fad to fixture 
SPORT: A Choking Offense 91 


Basketball star and sometime hothead Latrell Sprewell is 
benched by the NBA for a year for attacking his coach 
Football: Gambling charges against the 49ers’ owner 92 
THE ARTS 


CINEMA: She’s had a hit TV show and a 25-year career, and 
now her co-starring role in a new movie with Jack Nicholson 
confirms that Helen Hunt is as good as it gets 96 


SHOW BUSINESS: Scream king Kevin Williamson 105 
CULTURE: A spate of new books autopsies slavery, as 

Spielberg’s Amistad brings the ugliness richly to life 107 
THEATER: Anne Frank returns, without the sugar coating....110 
TELEVISION: Want to avoid Christmas? Good luck! 114 
MUSIC: Garth Brooks leads the country surge toward pop......129 
SPECIAL REPORT: Kids Who Care FS 
Not all young people turn their backs on—or get lost in— 
society's problems. TIME toasts the thousands who are 
making some positive differences in their community 
VIEWPOINT: Colin Powell on everybody's children 135 
PEOPLE: Q&A with Sally Quinn; a Spice Girl shows a lot.....138 
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Sally B. Donnelly/Columbia 


The Postpartum Prosecutor 


South Carolina is a dangerous place for pregnant women who abuse drugs 


VIABLE FETUS,” CHARLES CONDON HAS REPEATEDLY DE- 
clared, “is a fellow South Carolinian.” 
Condon, the state’s attorney general, has been 
searching since 1989, when he was a local prosecutor in 
Charleston, to find support for that proposition. Now he has 
found three people who agree with him—and they're three 
who count. In October three justices of the state’s supreme 
court—a majority—supported Condon’s assertion. The court 
thus became the first in the U.S. to rule that a viable fetus 
could be considered “a person” under child-abuse laws and 
that a pregnant woman carrying it could be charged with do- 
ing harm, even with murder. 
Similar arguments were earli- 
er rejected by five other state 
supreme courts and a handful 
of lower courts across the 
country, but that did not deter 
Condon, a Republican rising 
star whose career has been 
stoked by such battles. Says 
he: “This decision is much 
more in line with American 
culture. A fetus has inalienable 
rights that come from God. 
That is how most Ameri- 
cans feel about this.” 
While a solicitor in 
Charleston, Condon be- 
gan his program of pros- 
ecuting women whose 
babies tested positive 
for cocaine. In some cas- 
es he had women taken 
from hospital rooms, 
handcuffed and jailed. The state supreme court ruling came 
in the case of Cornelia Whitner, who pleaded guilty to child 
neglect in 1992 when her baby was born with traces of co- 
caine in his system. She was sentenced to 8 years in jail, but 
lower courts overturned the decision on grounds that a fe- 
tus was not a person. The state supreme court restored the 
conviction. (Whitner’s attorneys plan to appeal to the U.S. 
Supreme Court.) Meanwhile, last week, Talitha Renee Gar- 
rick, 27, a Columbia woman who said she smoked crack co- 
caine a little more than an hour before she gave birth to a 
stillborn child, pleaded guilty to involuntary manslaughter 
| in a lower court. Condon relishes the thought that the Whit- 
ner case will be appealed to the U.S, Supreme Court. Win 
or lose, “South Carolina is uniquely poised to have an im- 
pact on the nation. 
Condon has been selective in his campaign. No woman 
has been arrested for putting a baby at risk by alcohol con- 
| sumption or tobacco use—despite the fact that babies born 























Prosecuted, prosecutor: Garrick pleaded 
guilty; Condon is gunning for pregnant addicts 





with serious health problems as a result of booze and nico- 
tine far outnumber babies born with cocaine in their sys- 
tems. “I would be on a legal slippery slope if I tried to pros- 
ecute women who used legal substances,” says Condon. But 
he is warning social workers and drug-abuse counselors that 
they too could be prosecuted and jailed if they fail to turn in 
pregnant women found to be on cocaine. 

Condon, 44, took statewide office in 1994, but already he 
is being touted for Governor and beyond. Condon is “the 
most ambitious and opportunistic attorney general this state 
has seen in modern times,” says David Lublin, a professor of 
, political science at the Uni- 
2 versity of South Carolina. “He 
» has taken clever political ad- 
\ vantage of the backlash 
8 against the ‘moral looseness,’ 
© and is effective at getting his 
3 message out.” 

Condon doesn’t confine 
° himself to Columbia, the cap- 
é ital; he has three offices 
* around the state, which hap- 
= pen to be in the largest media 
: markets. He has left the legal 
; trench fighting of the attorney 
* general’s office to his under- 
* lings and has instead focused 
: on such high-profile issues as 
* defending the Confederate 
flag and cracking down on 
pornographers. He is espe- 
cially proud of his push to 
hasten the process of getting 
death-row inmates actually 
put to death. Two have been executed this year in South Car- 
olina, but Condon expects the numbers to rise next year. 
(Sixty-nine prisoners in the state are on death row.) Condon 
has long been passionate on the subject. In the 1994 cam- 
paign for attorney general, a race in which both candidates 
were so pro-death penalty that Professor Lublin refers to it 
as the “Fry-Off,” Condon suggested replacing the electric 
chair with an “electric couch.” 

Condon didn’t start out that way. At Duke law school, 
says a classmate, Condon was a middle-of-the-road Demo- 
crat. He became a local prosecutor in 1980 at age 27—the 
youngest in state history. But in the early 1990s, he sensed 
changes in the political winds, critics say, and switched par- 
ties. “Charlie Condon will be anything that 51% of the pop- 
ulation wants him to be,” says a bitter Dick Harpootlian, a 
Columbia lawyer who lost to Condon in 1994. “He’s now 
helping move South Carolina faster toward the 19th century 
than toward the 21st.” a 





4éA fetus has inalienable rights that come from God.99 —cuazes conoon 
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DEATER WALKMOCS. 





Shoes so comfortable, you’ll 













never want to stop walking. 





St right, Lhe Dexter Crossroads 


In Dexter, Maine, 


we take our walking 





very seriously. (We 
have to, the town 
doesn’t even own a 
| bus.) That's why we 
| make such comfort- 
| able shoes. Like our 
Walkmocs™ line for 
men and women, 
the most comfort- 
able fitness walkers 
you can put on your 
feet. They're sewn 
by hand, to ensure 
the most comfort- 
able fit. Combine 
that with our soft 
leather uppers and 
flexible soles, and 
you've got some- 
thing that’s worth 
walking to a nearby 
| Dexter retailer for. 


‘You will find Crossroads 
and other Dexter styles 
at selected JOPenney 
locations nationwide. 








A Gourmet Bakery Shop at Home! 


Order now! For the holidays, New Years, or anytime! 


Our pastries from France, Holland, and Germany are known all over the world! 
Fresh baked and Flash Frozen we ship overnight anywhere in the U.S.A. 


1-888-437-6036 


¢ Fully Baked 


¢ Shipped 
Flash Frozen 


¢ Guaranteed 
Fresh 


¢ Order For Next 
Day Delivery! 





Black Forest Kirsch Torte 


Very traditional. Our Old World family recipe 
requires authentic ingredients. Real Morello 
cherries, light sponge layers, fresh dairy whipped 
cream, real Kirsch liqueur, and confectioner's 
chocolate. Baked fresh and flash frozen, Light 
but boldly flavorful. Nt. Wt. 1400g (3 lbs. 2 ozs.) 


¢ Subscribe 
Weekly/Monthly 


* Keep On Hand 
For Special 
Guests 


We Have Over 40 Items! 
Each Serves 10-12. 
Order Today. 

|| Receive Our Free Catalog. 





Perfect For: 
¢ SPECIAL OCCASIONS 
¢ THE OFFICE 
¢ AT HOME 
¢ PARTIES 


Quality 
European 
Baked Goods 


Manderin Cream 


A delight made of our famous light sponge layers 
filled with cheese flavor fresh whipped dairy 
cream and bits of Manderin Orange, all on our 
authentic Viennese biscuit base. Whipped cream 
rosettes garnished with slices of roasted almonds 
surround a topping of Manderin fruit glaze. 
Fresh and fruity, incredibly good with your 
favorite coffee. Nt. Wt. 1400g (3 Ibs. 2 02.) 


Additional selections available: 
eApple Crumb Cake, *Hazelnut Cream, *Plum Cake, 
*Chocolate Cream, *Almond Cream, *Cherry Cream, 
*Austrian Apple, *Cherry with Kirsch Liqueur, *Apple 
Strudel, ¢Fruit Strudel, *Strawberry/Apple Strudel, 
Strawberry Cream Puffs, «Chocolate Cream Puffs, 
and MORE! 





Wholesale and Catering 
Inquiries Welcome 





-888-4 36 





Coconut Cream 


A velvet luxury, our Coconut torte is made with 
whole coconut meat and real coconut milk cream. 
A light and tender baked crust completes the 
marriage of taste and texture. Wonderful warmed 
in the oven or microwave. 

Nt. Wt. 1150g (2 Ibs. 8.5 oz.) 





Peach Melba Cream 

Peach flavored whipped dairy cream delight! 
Layers of soft sponge on a biscuit crust. 
Raspberry filling contrasts the peach, vanilla 
rosettes, and a topping of raspberry flavor 
whipped dairy cream; sprinkled with roasted 
almonds. A dessert to remember! Made with all 
real dairy! Nt. Wt. 1400g (3 Ibs. 5 oz.) 


Call Our Toll Free Number 

One selection: $28.00 + $11.00 S&H 

Two selections: $26.50 each + $18.00 S&H 

Three selections: $ 24.50 each + $23.00 S&H 

Four selections: $ 23.00 each + $29.00 S&H 

Shipped overnight, frozen in our reusable packaging. 





Visa, Mastercard, Discover accepted. 

(FL. residents please add Sales Tax) 

Or send Check or M.O. To: 
MarketShare MM&C 
PO. Box 273852 
Tampa, FL 33688-3852 


© 1997 MarketShare Media Marketing & Communications 





Sorry, LPs not available. 
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Warm Your Holiday Season with Classic Christmas Music! 


Enjoy these 50 Holiday Classics: 


White Christmas — Bing Crosby * The Little 
Drummer Boy — Harry Simeone Chorale « Holly 
Jolly Christmas — Burl /ves * Silent Night —Jim 
Reeves ¢ The Christmas Song — The Carpenters « 
Hark, the Herald Angels Sing — Nat King Cole « 
Rudolph the Red-Nosed Reindeer — Gene Autry « 
Silver Bells — Kate Smith © Blue Christmas — Glen 
Campbell ¢ Mary's Boy Child — Harry Belafonte « 
Away in a Manger — Ed Ames ¢ Schubert: Ave Maria 
— Leontyne Price ¢ Feliz Navidad — José Feliciano 

* Good King Wenceslas — Morton Gould ¢ O Holy 
Night — Perry Como ¢ Adeste Fideles — Luciano 
Pavarotti « The First Noel — Sergio Franchi « Jingle 
Bells —Jim Reeves ¢ Santa's Beard — The Beach 
Boys * Rocking — Roger Whittaker * Jingle Bell 
Rock — Bobby Helms ¢ What Child Is This? — André 
Previn ¢ Christmas in Dixie — Alabama Rockin’ 
Around the Christmas Tree — Brenda Lee « I'll Be 
Home for Christmas — Perry Como * Ding Dong 
Merrily on High — Roger Whittaker « Medley: Carol 
of the Bells/ Deck the Halls — Robert Shaw Chorale 
* It's Beginning to Look a Lot Like Christmas — Perry 
Como and the Fontane Sisters « Medley: Winter 
Wonderland/ Sleigh Ride — Dolly Parton « Have 
Yourself a Merry Little Christmas — Judy Garland « 
Santa Claus Is Coming to Town — Perry Como * The 
Twelve Days of Christmas — Roger Whittaker « O 
Little Town of Bethlehem — André Previn * Medley: 
Here We Come A-Caroling/O TannenbaunvI Saw 
Three Ships — Arthur Fiedler and the Boston Pops ¢ 
Home for the Holidays — Perry Como « Plus 11 more! 


IME-LIFE MUSIC presents a 
: collection of 50 classic holiday 

songs, carols and hymns by 
all your favorite singers and per- 
formers in The Time-Life Treasury 
of Christmas. 
You'll hear Bing Crosby's all-time 
bestseller, “White Christmas.” Frolic 
with Gene Autry’s “Rudolph the Red- 
Nosed Reindeer.” Thrill to Luciano 
Pavarotti's “Adeste Fideles.” Be in- 
spired by “Joy to the World” and 
“Angels We Have Heard on High” by 
the Robert Shaw Chorale. 


Digitally Mastered for 
State-of-the-Art Sound 


Whether you choose 2 double- 
length cassettes or 2 long-play 
compact discs, you'll get more music 
for your money with more than two 
full hours of wonderful Christmas 
memories. Plus we've reproduced 
this collection digitally to sound 
better than ever. 


Here’s How to Order 


Call now to order The Time-Life Treasury of 
Christmas on your choice of cassettes for just 
$19.99 or compact discs for $26.99, plus shipping 
and handling. Or, you can send a check for the 
full amount to: Time-Life Music, Branch 0A0X10, 
P.O. Box 85570, Richmond, VA 23285-5570. Be 
sure to specify cassettes or compact discs and 
include shipping and handling and any applicable 
sales tax. Federal Express delivery is available for 
an additional $4.95 (see details below). 


Use Your Credit Card and Call Toll-Free 


1-800-474-4396 
24 hours a day, 7 days a week 


Add $4.00 shipping & handling for each item ordered. If you order more than one 
rive separately, All orders subject to approval. ©1997 TIME LIFE 
INC includes TIME-LIFE MUSIC's guarantee of satisfaction. To ensure delivery 
by Christmas, all orders must be received by December 6. 

Residents of CA, CO, DC, IL, IN, MN, MO, NY, PA, TX, VA. WA please add 
applicable sales tax 
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en, FedEx* Delivery Service $4.95 EXTRA 
‘exer For FedEx* delivery service, (contiguous 48 states 


phone or mail, Pay regular shipping and 
handing ps $4.06, Nor sours saan 40a Stooes dom one 
receive your order. Please allow sufficient time for mail orders to reach us 
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| Announcing The World's Lowest Calling Card Rates, 
From The Best Calling Card In America. 


“...Market Leader VoiceNet Offers Great Foreign Rates..." 








Domestic —The Wall Street Journal's Smart Money. International 
My UStoUS $1.25 ‘fh UKtoUS 
3") UStouS . $2.45 3" UKtoUS 
3" UStoUK x $10.58 4") GermanytoFrance 
4" UStoGermany ; $11.55 4"/p Hong KongtoUK 
4", UStoJapan , $13.80 4". JapantoUS 
No Other Card Saves You So Much. 
17.5¢ A Minute Anywhere In The US States costs less than AT&T fees or minimums. 
ee charges to call from New York And no per call fees—the other 
If you're not using VoiceNet, to New Jersey. cards charge between 80¢ to $3.50 
you're getting ripped off. Worldwide Six-Second Billing per call. 
Other cards, including prepaid And No Extra Fees. No Other Card's Quality, 
and “discount” cards, charge up While the other cards Rates And Service Even Come Close. 
to three to eight times our rates overcharge by rounding calls 99% of the people who start with 
with no better quality. up to the next minute, VoiceNet VoiceNet stay with VoiceNet. 
Out rounds in precise six-second That speaks volumes about 
International Rates. increments after the first 30 VoiceNet's quality, rates and service. 
For example, a call from the seconds for added savings. 
United Kingdom to the United VoiceNet charges no monthly 


VoiceNet Card Dialing Instructions 





Voice \et 


The Best Calling Card In America 


fT 
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Veyles 


Call Now And Sign Up Tila dash Gallin Gard In Auaries 


1-800-807-7390 


Visit us at www.vnetcard.com/save 


One-time 99¢ account activation fee. Service terms subject to VoiceNet policies and its carriers’ taritts. Your credit card may be charged 
aulornatically upon non-payment. We reserve the right to deny any application based upon information obtained Irom a consumer credit 
report. Comparative rate quotes above are as per FCC tariffs as of 6/97 for calts over 50 miles. ©VoiceNet Corporation. AT&T, MCI, and 
Sprint are registered trademarks of their respective companies 
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THE MOVADO MUSEUM WATCH: A LEGENDARY CLASSIC IN MODERN DESIGN. 


Movado watches 
are exhibited in 
these museums 
around the world 


Stoatliches Museum 





Museo de Arte Moderno 
Bogoté, Colombic 





Museum Boymans-y 
Beuningen, Rotterdam 
The Netherlands 





Museo de Arte 
ontempordnec 


Corocos, Venezuel 


Finnish Museum of 
Horology 
Espoo! /Helsinki 


Sezon Museum of Art 
Tokyo, Jopor 
Museum of Decorative Art 


penhogen, Denmork 





Bellas Arte 





Museo 
Bilbo, Spain 
Design Museum 

ndon, Engiond 
Kowosoki City Museur 
Kawosoki, Jape 
Victorio and Albert 
Museum 


London, England 


Museum Ludwig 








The Classic Museum Watch. A mas 


terpiece in modern design. Crafted in 





Switzerland. 18 karat gold micron 
finish case, black lizard strap. Precise 
quartz movement. Sapphire crystal 


Water resistant. His or hers, $495 


MOVADO 


The Museum. Watch. 
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AMAZING CHANGES ARE SWEEPING ASIA. 
COINCIDENTALLY, SO ARE MORE OF OUR NONSTOPS 
FROM MINNEAPOLIS/ST. PAUL AND DETROIT. 


Dont blink. Asia is changing so rapidly, you might miss something. Fortunately, our new 
nonstops from Minneapolis/St. Paul and Detroit and our convenient connections from the Midwest, 
East Coast and Southeast make it easier than ever to keep up with Asia's remarkable transformation. 
Connecting in Detroit can save you up to four hours from the East Coust, And the new state-of-the-art 
customs facility in Minneapolis/St. Paul whisks you along with impressive efficiency. 

So while you may not be able to predict the next trend in Asia, there’s one thing you can be 
certain of. As opportunities in Asia grow, so will Northwest's ways of getting you there. 
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1-800-447-4747 Www nwa.com 


PEACE & QUIET 
BENSON & HEDGES 


> 


Reg’ 15.mg “tar, 1.2 mg hicotine; Men. 15 mg “tar” 
| mg ficotine av: per cigarette by FTC method 


SURGEON GENERAL'S WARNING: Quitting Smoking 


| 
Now Greatly Reduces Serious Risks to Your Health A MOMENT OF PLEASURE 


WITH THE 10OMM CIGARETTE 
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#1 In Local Residential Telephone Customer Satisfaction. 


Once Again,Our Reward 
Is Your Satisfaction. 


For the second year in a row, BellSouth has been ranked number one in Local Residential Telephone Customer 
Satisfaction by J.D. Power and Associates. But then, that’s what you'd expect from a company that provides you 
with solutions 24 hours a day, seven days a week, whose business specialists offer you customized plans, and 
whose representatives speak many languages. We do these things because customer satisfaction is the only thing 
that really matters to us. Of course, if that means we get to take home another award, well.. that’s good, too 
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TIME FOR KIDS is nearly 
1,200,000 readers strong! 

TIME FOR KIDS is growing by leaps and 
bounds. That's because, even though we're 
just a little over one year old, we've already 
set a new standard for excellence in classroom 
publications! 


TIME’s high-quality, global coverage. 
But for kids! 


We're the only classroom magazine for upper 
elementary and middle school students that 
can draw on all of TIME’s tremendous 
resources, We're the only kids’ magazine that 
has a global network of correspondents 
reporting for us. The only place where stu- 
dents get exclusive photos, maps, and charts 
new every week 


Now you can teach current events 
while they’re still current. 


What makes TIME FOR KIDS superior to 
other classroom magazines is that it's 
absolutely up-to- the-minute — just like 
“grown-up” TIME! That's why it will get your 
students talking and thinking about the week's 
most important issues like never before! 


TIME FOR KIDS is economical, too! 


It's just $3.50 per student for the whole school 
year, if you order LO subscriptions or more. To 
order, just 


Call today: 1-800-777-8600 
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CIGNA Presents a Special Advertising Feature 


For Jackie Joyner-Kersee, 
Excitement Is Building 


he building sits 
there empty and 
silent, boarded 
up and broken 
down. Once it hosted 
hundreds of children at 
a time, kids doing their 
homework, learning 
to paint, playing ball. 
That was before budget 
cuts shut its doors in 
1982. Now all the Mary 
E. Brown Community 
Center does is decay. 
When Jackie Joyner 
Kersee returns to her 
old neighborhood, she 
the crumbling 
building. And it hurts. 
Growing up in hard 
scrabble East St. Louis, 
Ill., Kersee didn't have 
much money. But she 
did have a strong family, 
plenty of neighborhood 
friends and the Mary Brown Center right across the street 
“IT got a lot of inspiration from that center,” 
Kersee, 35, the two-time Olympic heptathlon champion, who 
was introduced to track and field at the center. “Just being able 
to go to the library and have story time, learn arts and crafts, 
and experiment with different sports. It was a second home. You 
felt secure, and you knew the people at the center cared.” 
Joyner-Kersee cares. For years she tried to revive the Mary 
Brown Center, to provide an oasis in a depressed city. Now 
she’s taking another tack. Her Jackie Joyner-Kersee Youth 
Center Foundation is developing a new recreational and educa- 
tional facility on 37 acres in the heart of town. Area kids will 
have access to basketball courts, ball fields, indoor and outdoor 
tracks, a library, computer lab and other educational resources. 
When Joyner-Kersee isn't training, running her marketing 
firm or touring to promote A Kind of Grace, her new auto- 
biography, she’s busy soliciting economic support from local 
and national businesses. The building's budget is $12.5 million, 


sees 


says Joyner 
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“IT know bow much [the center] 


will mean to those kids. Because 


I know what it meant to me.” 


about half for construc 
tion, the rest for opera- 
tions and an endowment 
to weather financial 
storms. More than $5 
million already has been 
pledged, enough to go 
forward with ground 
breaking in April 1998. 
“Just as Mary Brown 
[a 1960s East St 
community leader] had a 
dream to improve the 
lives of young people 


Louis 


and everyday citizens, 
Jackie has that dream to 
day,” says Nino Fennoy, 
high 
school track coach and a 
foundation board mem 
ber. “She understands 
the importance of doing 
something now to make 
an impact.” 

Even without the 
building, Joyner-Kersee is making an impact. Her foundation 
hosts the annual JJK Relays, which gathers 700 girls from the 
midwest to East St. Louis for a track competition and motiva 
tional session. The foundation also supports more than a dozen 
local groups, and Joyner-Kersee, an exercise-induced asthmatic, 
is launching an expanded asthma awareness program, 

The center is her main focus. She and husband/coach Bob 
Kersee spend most of their time in nearby St. Louis working on 
the project. Jackie plans to retire from competition after the 
1998 Goodwill Games and concentrate on the foundation. 

“The kids have an idea of what we want to do, but there’s 
nothing like seeing it,” says Joyner-Kersee. “Once groundbreak- 
ing on the building starts, I know how much it will mean to 
those kids. Because I know what it meant to me.” — Rick Resnick 


Joyner-Kersee's 





For more information or to make a contribution, write Jackie 
Joyner-Kersee Youth Center Foundation, 500 E. Broadway, 
P.O. Box 6349, East St. Louis, IL 62201 or call (618) 482-2200. 
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Lullabies at 7. Diaper changes on the hour. 2 a.m. feedings. You put ina day’s work before you put in 
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Unwelcome head crashes wedding, 


© 


Wedding photo of 
Adam and Karen 
Dexter as taken 
by Adam's less- 
than-keen-eyed- 


Grandfather. 





The HP PhotoSmart System. The first pictures of the Future. 


It's a complete PC photography system-— digital camera, photo scanner, photo 





printer—that lets you shoot, scan and print real photos on your home PC. Together with Microsoft® 


disaster narrowly averted. 





Photo of 
Adam and 
Karen 
Dexter is 
cropped, 
centered, 
enlarged 
and printed. 
Thus 
salvaged 
from an 
otherwise 
unusable 
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THE SHOWDOWN 


Kari Patila 


YOUR REPORT ON THE CRISIS WITH IRAQ 
was thought provoking [WoRLD, Nov. 
24]. Why has the most powerful free 
nation in the world allowed Iraq to 
become its nemesis? A few dictators now 
control world policies. The U.N. has 
become little more than a propaganda 
forum for those who wish to disparage 
the U.S. The U.N. must have all nations 
in agreement for its decisions to be car- 
ried out. It would be impotent if it didn’t 
have its kicking dog, the U.S., to back up 
its resolutions for sanctions. 
Frederick A. Clary 
Roseville, Minn. 


IF ONLY U.S, LEADERS COULD SEE THEM- 
selves as clearly as they purport to see 
Iraq's Saddam: punitive, authoritarian, 
armed to the teeth and prone to solve 
problems with violence. It is hard to say 
which side is more frightening. 
Suzy T. Kane 
Bedford Hills, N.Y. 


I WAS DISAPPOINTED BY YOUR PORTRAYAL 
of President Clinton and Saddam on 
your cover. The juxtaposition of Clinton 
and a maniacal-looking Saddam panders 
to a comic-book view of the crisis. I pray 
for a day when conflict can be handled 
with maturity and restraint, and we can 
finally leave the “boys-with-big-guns” at- 
titude behind us. 
David Bestwick-Satterlee 
Philadelphia 


IF WE DO NOT GET RID OF THE CHEMICAL 

and biological weapons over there, we'll 

eventually be dealing with their conse- 
quences over here. 

Bill Murdock 

Newport Beach, Calif. 


THE BITTER FRUIT OF GEORGE BUSH’S 
decision not to finish off Saddam is with 
us today: the suffering and death of thou- 
sands of Kurds and Arabs, constant sub- 
terfuge and concealment of Iraqi ef- 
forts to rearm with terrorist weapons, 
infliction of deprivation that Saddam 
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The Showdown 
¢It was clear 
that Saddam Hussein wouldn't 
just let things be. Now is the time 
to put an end to all this. 99 











after the Gulf War 


Joutseno, Finland 


blames on the U.N. sanctions, and a 
litany of other atrocious deeds. No won- 
der the Israelis, realists by bitter experi- 
ence, are once again buying gas masks. 
Former President Bush, like Macbeth, 
has “scotch’d the snake, not kill’d it,” with 
predictable consequences. 
David H. Spodick 
Northborough, Mass. 


WE NEED TO UNDERSTAND THE CULTURAL 
reasoning of America’s adversaries. Your 
article demonstrated a knowledge of the 
workings of Saddam’s mind. He is con- 
cerned not with world opinion but with 
becoming a leader of an Islamic jihad 
that will topple the “Great Satan” (the 
U.S.). In order to be successful, we must 
obtain open support from the Arab coun- 
tries in the region before taking any 
action. We cannot allow Iraq's leader to 
be viewed as an Islamic martyr; he must 
be seen for the tyrant he is. Any assassi- 
nation attempt on his life by the West 
would be counterproductive. 
Mark W. McLaughlin 
Walpole, Maine 


THE U.S. ALREADY HAS A BAD REPUTATION 
as a browbeating, capitalistic, violent 
society capable of using any means nec- 
essary to maintain economic power. In 
writing about the possibility of killing 
Saddam, J.F.O. McAllister says, “It’s not 
smart for the U.S., which has a huge 
stake in world order, to be seen as resort- 
ing to a little terror of its own” [ViEw- 
POINT, Nov. 24]. But that is a lame 
excuse. The only “unintended conse- 
quences” of assassinating Saddam would 
probably be higher morale all around 
and a newfound respect for the U.S. 
Carol Banks Weber 
Honolulu 


THE ASSASSINATION OF IRAQ’S MURDER- 
ous dictator might be rationalized by the 
biblical injunction of “an eye for an eye,” 
but it would not be the right kind of retal- 
iation at a moment when the world 
needs a lesson in justified, legal criminal 
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Epic journeys. Fated romance. Swashbuckling swordplay. Tales this extraordinarily compelling could only be 
on A&E Literary Collection. From smoky Victorian passion plays, to timeless sagas of heroic knights, no one 
so deftly brings the classics to life. This is storytelling at its finest. This is A&E Literary Collection, 
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FOR THE MVP OF SUPER BOWL XXIX, 
TRAINING CAMP BEGAN EARLY. 
WHEN HE JOINED PACK 23 AT AGE EIGHT. 


SCOUTING 
For Life. 








prosecution. Governments have acted 
ambivalently and timidly in recent “eth- 
nic cleansing” atrocities in Bosnia, Iraq, 
Africa and elsewhere. Capturing Sad- 
dam Hussein and enumerating his evil 
acts in an international court of law 
could rekindle lapsed indignation about 
unconscionable behavior. Saddam's pun- 
ishment under law, almost certainly a 
death sentence, would make it clear that 
moral imperatives supersede oil inter- 
ests, trade deals or political pacts in deal- 
ing with the world’s outlaws. 
David S. Hudson 
Harrisonburg, Va. 


MCALLISTER IS ON THE MARK IN ASSERT- 
ing that “the biggest obstacles to killing 
Saddam aren't moral or legal but practi- 
cal.” Americans who are squeamish 
about political assassinations may be sur- 
prised to learn that one advocate of 
tyrannicide was Abraham Lincoln, him- 
self the victim of an assassin’s bullet. Lin- 
coln believed that when a people have 
suffered under a tyrant for a long time, all 


The Villain in the Case? 
When Deborah Eappen, mother of 
eight-month-old Matthew Eappen, 
talked with us about her baby's 
death and the trial of Louise 
Woodward, the British au pair 
charged with fatally injuring Matthew 
(NATION, Nov. 24], Eappen asked, 
“How did Louise become the hero 
and | become the villain?” Some of 
our readers had a response. William 
A. Franch of Annapolis, Md., wrote, 
“People saw and heard Deborah 
Eappen on TV. She came across as 
an irresponsible parent who was 
trying to transfer her obvious guilt 
to someone else.” Mary Linick of 
Huntsville, Ala., had another 


publicity for this case and put on the 
‘hero spin’ for their client.” Simie 
Maryles of Provincetown, Mass., 


themselves that this kind of tragedy 
with an au pair could not happen to 
them.” Putting aside the question of 
blame, Deborah Shepherd of 

Minneapolis, Minn., had this advice 
for the future: “Do not turn over the 
care of infants to teenage au pairs.” 
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Denzel Washingtor 


Put this card in the hands of a child and there'll 
be no room for a gun. A needle. Or a knife. 





little membership card has helped 
keep millions of kids off drugs, out of | 
gangs and in school. To learn how 
you can help the Boys & Girls Clubs, 


It’s only a piece of paper, but that 
call 1-800-854-Club. 
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legal and peaceful means to oust him 
have been exhausted and prospects for 
his early departure are grim, then the 
people have a right to remove him by 
drastic means. McAllister is correct: this 
is not a job for Americans to undertake, 
but we should have no moral qualms 
about providing financial inducements 
or technical assistance to others. 
Ernest W. Lefever, Senior Fellow 
Ethics and Public Policy Center 
Washington 


SADDAM SHOULD HAVE BEEN PUNISHED 

for his crimes after Desert Storm. You 

don’t just chase away a rattlesnake. You 
hunt it down and kill it. 

Jack Dennis 

Milledgeville, Ga. 


Not Worthy of a Uniform 


BRENT SADLER’S REPORT ON IRAQI COM- 
mandos training outside Baghdad told of 
frenzied recruits disemboweling a dog 
and pulling apart live rabbits. Such acts 
of cruelty and torture serve only to dehu- 
manize these soldiers, not turn them into 
gallant men worthy of a military uni- 
form. I served in Vietnam and saw the 
best of soldiers, both American and Viet 
Cong. There were honorable men there, 
not rabble. How can Iraq countenance 
such barbarism? 
Richard Paul Clemenceau 
New York City 


Who'll Mind the Store? 


WHEN THE PRESIDENT OF THE U.S. IS 
forced to take his eye off the ball and 
spend time on personal affairs, the losers 
are the people of the U.S. That is what 
is happening in the Paula Jones case 
[NATION, Nov. 24], as her new supporter 
John Whitehead pursues this matter as a 
“human-rights issue.” Next May the case 
comes to trial, and the President will have 
to defend himself. Will he then be able to 
watch the store full time? 

Arthur Reis Jr. 

New York City 


SO THE RELIGIOUS RIGHT’S WHITEHEAD 
and his Rutherford Institute have taken 
up Paula Jones’ cause! This illustrates the 
biggest weakness of Protestant morality: 
focusing on sexual mores instead of the 
questionable actions of vested interests 
that threaten the common good. Nothing 
worthwhile can come from this case. If 
Jones wins, other opportunists will be- 
lieve the court system will reward them 
too. And win or lose, the American pres- 
idency will be damaged. 

David Coward 

Pensacola, Fla. 
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From the renowned actors, to the revered sovereigns, to the feared criminals, you know their names, 
but you never really know the people until you see them on Biography* on A&E. Biography digs deep into 
the lives of fascinating people for a uniquely thorough, honest and inevitably surprising presentation of 
their life stories. Like the lives it examines, there’s nothing ordinary about it. This is unparalleled 
entertainment with unrivaled insight. This is Biography. 


Weeknights at 8pm et/9pm pt 


BIOGRAPHY 1S A REGISTERED TRADEMARK OF A&E TE SION NETWORKS. © 199 EVISION NETWORKS. ALL RIGHTS RESERVED. PHOTO 


















Bluer sky, greener grass, cleaner air. These are elements we see in the 


vehicles we're developing at FORD MOTOR COMPANY. Like the Synthesis 
2010. A car whose body is 100% RECYCLABLE, thanks to its light-weight 
{LL ALUMINUM shell. Which is just as strong as steel, yet gentler on the 
gas pump. So it’s safer for the ENVIRONMENT. Today, Ford is the auto 
industry leader in aluminum fabrication. As well as an innovator in the 


application of recycled plastics. It’s all part of our continuing effort to 





OUR MOST ORIGINAL 





IDEAS ARE REC YC 





build ENVIRONMENTALLY responsible cars that combine even better fuel 


economy and HIGH RECYCLABILITY. We believe this visionary thinking, 
ry { 


powered by the latest technology, will reflect positively on the quality of all 


our lives. Which, at Ford Motor Company, has always been our original idea. 


OUALITY 18 JOR 1 


For more information, contact us on the Int 














FINANCIAL INDEPENDENCE 





Some questions are too 
important not to ask. 


or generations, Transamerica offers a 





Transamerica has been variety of annuity, life 


helping people plan and long term care insur- 
for a comfortable finan- ance products which 
cial future. That’s why can help you and your 


we know that it may loved ones achieve 








be tough to ask the necessary financial independence now and 
questions about what could lie in life’s later years. If you'd like to 
ahead for your parents. Have learn more, just call your Transamerica 
they planned for adequate retire- Life Companies represen- j 

ment income? What happens to tative or call us toll-free 

that income if one of them dies? to get a copy of our free 

Could they meet the medical booklet. You can also 

expenses of a long term illness? visit us online at 

Have they done estate planning? www.transamerica.com. 


Call 1-800-945-8490 ext. 163 


THE PEOPLE IN THE PYRAMID ARE WORKING FOR YOU™ 


"TRANSAMERICA 


LIFE INSURANCE ASSET MANAGEMENT LENDING LEASING 














NEED AN 
INVENTORY 
SOLUTION? 
























WE HAVE ONE. 
Donating your excess 
inventory earns a generous 
tax write-off for your 
company. And creates 
college scholarships for 
needy students. EAL can 
convert your donation of 
inventory into financial aid. 
A GREAT SOLUTION. 


Request a free guide 
to learn more. 
Call (630) 690-0010 
Fax (630) 690-0565 
Email 
scholar @ eduassist.org 


E\h 


Educational Assistance Ltd. 
P.O. Box 3021 
Glen Ellyn, IL 60138-3021 


































Nostalgia for Funny Presidents 


ROGER ROSENBLATT, IN WRITING ABOUT 
the newly revealed tape recordings 
made by Richard Nixon, recalled with 
fondness the laughs evoked by some of 
the remarks of past American Chief 
Executives [Essay, Nov. 24]. As a U.S. 
historian who focuses on the presidency, 
I found Rosenblatt’s commentary down- 
right hysterical until I got to the quote he 
attributed to Woodrow Wilson. In fact, it 
was Calvin Coolidge who said when a 
great many people are unable to find 
work, unemployment results. It’s worth 
noting that Silent Cal had a sense of 
humor so dry that Alice Roosevelt Long- 
worth said he looked like he’d been 
weaned on a pickle. 
Dave Esposito 
State College, Pa. 


Treating High Cholesterol 


YOUR ARTICLE “MATTERS OF THE HEART” 
provided an excellent summary of the 
highlights of the American Heart Associ- 
ation’s annual meeting [HEALTH, Nov. 
24). We were pleased that you recog- 
nized the importance of the study, 


Time’s Extended Family 
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IM[ACT 


TIME and CNN bring you a unique hour- 
long newsmagazine program. On CNN 
every Sunday at 9 p.m. (E.T.) 

Who are the most impor- 
tant people of the 20th 
century? Tell us your top 
choices at time.com 
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Latest reporting and 

expert analysis from 

our online newsroom, 
ot. at time.com 

For the best online cov- 

erage of the U.S. scene, 
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which showed that in men and women 
with normal and near normal choles- 
terol levels, treatment with Mevacor 
reduced the incidence of first coronary 
events such as heart attack or unstable 
angina 36%. Unfortunately, the article 
incorrectly cited the generic name of 
Mevacor as pravastatin. The correct 
generic name is lovastatin. 
John Bloomfield, Director, Public Affairs 
Merck & Co., Inc. 
West Point, Pa. 


Originally Designed Doll 


THE SOCIETY FOR THE PRESERVATION OF 
History markets a high-quality collect- 
ible porcelain doll bearing the likeness of 
the late Princess Diana. In your “Di-ploi- 
tation Watch” item [PEOPLE, Nov. 17], 
you falsely claimed, without ever seeing 
an actual doll, that we are marketing a 
“cheesy Franklin Mint knockoff.” The 
fact is our collectible doll is an original 
design produced by renowned artisans 
using the highest-quality materials. We 
did not copy any product of the Franklin 
Mint, and, in fact, we advertised this doll 
weeks before that firm came out with its 
model, Our doll is sold with an uncondi- 


tional money-back guarantee. 


Marc J. Kaplan, President 
The Society for the 
Preservation of History Inc. 
Urban Dale, Iowa 


Regulating Health Insurance 


APPARENTLY, STRONG PUBLIC OPINION 
against federal regulation of health plans 
has left Margaret Carlson dazed and con- 
fused [WASHINGTON D1ary, Nov. 24]. 
Health insurers actually support con- 
sumer protection and favor reforms. 
Carlson ignores legislative proposals that 
would raise premiums anywhere from 
7% to 39%. The Congressional Budget 
Office estimates that a 1% hike in health- 
insurance costs would cause around 
200,000 people to lose their coverage. 
Four out of five respondents to a recent 
survey rejected federal regulation of 
managed-care plans. Perhaps they, un- 
like Carlson, are aware that more feder- 
al regulation means more uninsured. 
Michael P. Fortier 
Vice President, Federal Affairs 
Health Insurance Association of America 
Washington 


Not What We Watch 


YOUR REPORT ON THE INCREASED NUM- 
bers of TV programs for preschoolers 
(TELEVISION, Nov. 24] needed more bal- 
ance. Concerned parents should read 
Jane Healy's Endangered Minds and 
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The pocket-size 
Sony DSC-F1 Digital Still Camera 
stores up to 108 images at 
eye-popping 640 x 480 resolution 
(thanks to Sony's progressive scan CCD technology), 
plus features a RealView™ color LCD screen, 


rechargeable Lithium lon battery and more 
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Marie Winn’s The Plug-In Drug before 


plopping their kids down in front of a TV 
set for hours a day. Evidence and re- 
search point to the need for severely 
restricting (if not eliminating) TV view- 
ing for preschoolers. It is not what we 
watch; it is that we watch. 
Jeffrey R. Davis 
Durham, N.C. 


TODAY’S PRESCHOOLER MAY BECOME TO- 

morrow’s teenager, wasting hours star- 

ing at the wasteland of tabloid TV and its 

dysfunctional social values. TV will then 
become bubble gum for the mind. 

Mike Savino 

Sacramento, Calif. 


Hints from Heloise 


Piel sen pn I’M NEARING 70 AND WAS INTRIGUED BY 
(aye - 8 : your guide to the latest consumer prod- 
J ~_—_ 








ucts [THE WIRED HOME 1997, Nov. 24]. 
One of the kitchen gadgets you touted 
was the Odor Steeler, a piece of stainless 
steel that you can use to rid your hands of 
“pesky garlic or fish smells,” for $11.95 a 
pop. A few years ago, I picked up a hint 
from the columnist Heloise for free. To 
wit: when washing your hands after 
dealing with smelly stuff, rub them on 
the chrome faucet or the sides of a stain- 
less-steel sink, and the odor will go right 
down the drain. Why pay almost $12 plus 
shipping and handling when you can fix 
the problem for free? 
Jane Sundelof Jones 
Washington 
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AN Ext 
® EXTRA BEDROO. SNOW THROWER f 


MOVING REALLY aig Tees ; | Correction 
In this issue: 


OUR TECHNOLOGY BUYER’S GUIDE STORY 
| “House of Dreams” [THE WIRED HOME 
| 1997, Nov. 24] had the wrong phone 

number for Famo’s Comfort Mate 

remote-controlled thermostat. The cor- 

rect number is 800-780-2997. 





-an_cré nan 
Lorna Kollmeyer, a plaster master 
in the pursuit of beauty. 


Got snow? __ 
A real-life test of eight hearty 
snow throwers. 


Mighty Montice 
If you're looking for good ideas, | 
start here. : 


..and much more. 


Subscribe to FSMOrrow’s ideas and strategies. 
This Old House. ; ; 

Make your home Yesterday’s craftsmanship. 

a true reflection Today’s living. 

of who you are. This Old 
lee diise 
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4 didn't need Mi, 
a coffee break, | 
| needed a break 
From coffee. 

So | tapped int 
Ginkgo IQ. 

And know what? 

| feel sharper, 

| have more energy, 
and I'm not braindead 
by Five anymore. 
Something yood 


If going on here.” 


, treat, Cue or prevent any disease bur 


for nutritional support. 
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Improve 
Alertness, 
Memory and 


Concentration. 


GinkgolQ” is a carefully formulated 
nutriceutical that promotes mental 
clarity and helps you get your edge back. 
It's made with Guaranteed Potency Herbs 
(GPH) so you know it contains the 
optimal amount of Ginkgo Biloba, 
which increases the supply of blood 

and oxygen to the brain and has been 
clinically proven to increase alertness 

and short-term memory. It also contains 
Ginseng for energy, plus I: Glutamine 
and B vitamins, essential to healthy brain 
function. GinkgolQ is safe, natural and 
effective. And it’s something you can do 


to take charge of your health right now. 


Learn more about how powerful 


nutriceuticals can help you 





A . 
ro take charge of your health, 


For information, and a free 
copy of the 16-page 
NutriZine™ Guide, 


call 1-800-586-7771. 


NATRIX 


Take Charge Of Your Health. 
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To start with, we got a 200 mega-ton 
inferno on a disc the size of a CD. 

DVD. The digital technology that delivers a picture 
that’s 3 times sharper than VHS and a million times 
more devastating. Toshiba DVD fires off such intense 
video because it has an amped-up pixel resolution of 
720x480 and Colorstream™ video output. In other 
words, pow 


As well as extremely explosive features. 

Toshiba DVD has all the boom-bam features 

Like the ability to stop even the biggest explosion with 
the best pause functions ever. And options like 
wide-screen | 6:9 aspect ratio. And because DVD uses 
a disc and a laser there is no rewinding and never any 
loss of picture quality 


And audio that will bring down the house. 
With Dolby Digital (AC3) 5.1 Surround Sound, you 
hear everything, everywhere.The screams in front of 
you, The destruction behind you. The chaos all around 
you. What's even more startling is that Toshiba DVD 
can play all your favorite music CDs 


With more movies than you could shake a 
stick of dynamite at. There are already over 400 
movies available on DVD to rent or own. The hottest 
action movies. The coolest sci-fi flicks. The mega block- 
busters. They're all on DVD. 


So turn off the lights. Nuke the popcorn. Put on 


your protective head gear. DVD is here. DyD 


Wy 


WWwW.DVOW8B.COM 
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In Touch with Tomorrow 


TOSHIBA 


1.800.346.6672 
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My Pentax IQZoom 160 





[my Photo | 


My picture of a park 
bu Bal -<-)um-sepbet Mpele)-l- mar empetes:1-) 
with Honest Abe 


Aren't 


your 


pictures 


worth 
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PENTAX 
? 


See our complete line of 
point and shoot cameras at your 
nearest dealer or browse at 
www.pentax.com. 








VERBATIM 


ééHe acted just like he had 
been caught with some 
minor offense.)? 
BILL BOND, HIGH SCHOOL 
PRINCIPAL, 
WEST PADUCAH, KY., 
describing, Michael Carneal, 
the teenager charged with the 
murder of three students and 
the wounding of five others 


é41 beg you, | beg you, | 
beg you. Please. You are a 


great person. You don’t 
know how your greatness 
would be enhanced if you 
said, ‘Sorry.’ 7 
ARCHBISHOP 
DESMOND TUTU, 
to Winnie Madikizela- 
Mandela, ex-wife of President 
Nelson Mandela. She is 
accused of being behind a 
campaign of murder and abuse 


441 thought that it is a 
people’s matter—food.)? 


MIKHAIL GORBACHEV, 
explaining to the New York 
Times why he filmed a 
commercial for Pizza Hut 


ééYou rip.3? 
TOMMY LEE, 
of Motley Criie, to wife 
Pamela Anderson, from 
the Website video showing 
the couple at play 





PHEW! NO DETENTION Al Gore, the classic teacher's pet, gets a temporary re- 
prieve from a schoolmarmish Janet Reno, who said she went by the book when 
she decided that his fund-raising calls did not warrant an independent counsel 
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WHAT GOES AROUND COMES AROUND 





DAVID STERN 

Scores with public for curbing 
exactly the type of indulged 
superstar the NBA itself created 


LORNA WENDT 

Corporate wives of the world 
unite! Wins 20 mil in assets, but 
the whole deal in p.r. battle 


STEVEN SPIELBERG 
r Affirmative action tie-in & White 
House sleepover for Amistad 
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WINNIE MANDELA 

Talk about an Iron Lady. “Never 
apologize, never explain” is a bad 
policy. Plus, lose the jewelry 


LARRY LAWRENCE 

What war record? Arlington burial 
is on shaky ground. Someone 
should have dug deeper 


NEWT GINGRICH 
Freebie to Mother England on 


Atlantic Richfield’s nickel _ is ee 
“Sc ee re - 
iho 31 
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| Introducing 
natural gas 
' single-unit 

| heating/ 
| hot water 
| systems. 
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vant 


Because all these units run on natural gas, they 
offer a great economic advantage. Depending on 
where you live, they can save you hundreds of 








dollars a year. 

And, of course, clean-burning natural gas gives 
all of us an environmental advantage, as well. 

For more information, ask your local natural gas Clean natural gas. ; 
company, your heating and plumbing dealer or contractor, Think what you’ll save. 


or your builder. 
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CAMPAIGN 2000 


Hey Fellas, That's Not 
What | Meant at All 


WITHIN HOURS OF DELIVERING THE FIRST 
attack speech of the 2000 presidential 
primaries, RICHARD GEPHARDT was trying 
to take it back. At Harvard last week, the 
House minority leader dissed the New 
Democrats for lacking “core values.” And 
of course the core of the New Democrats 
happens to be Bill and Al. The White 
House went postal. Gephardt’s chief 

of staff tried some pre- 
emptive spin with the White 
House, telling top adviser 
RAHM EMANUEL that 
Gephardt hadn’t meant to 
criticize Clinton or Gore. 
Emanuel’s reply: “I didn’t 
get very good grades in college, but I’m 
not stupid!” —By James Carney/Washington 
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TERRY ASHE 


Gephardt 


The Rich Are Different— 
They Tend to Exaggerate 


IT’S NOT OFTEN THAT THE NORMALLY 
loquacious RICHARD HOLBROOKE 
becomes press shy. But in discussing the 
memo that he, as Assistant Secretary of 
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State for European Affairs, wrote 
justifying Democratic contributor LARRY 
LAWRENCE'S burial at Arlington National 
Cemetery, Holbrooke is a wee bit 
defensive. All the evidence now seems to 
suggest that Lawrence, a former 
ambassador to Switzerland, fabricated his 
supposed World War II Merchant Marine 
service and the German torpedo that 
allegedly ripped open his vessel, tossing 
him into the drink. Says a 
source close to Holbrooke: 
“When someone tells you 
about something that 
happened to them, do you 
say, ‘Excuse me, could I see 
Holbrooke documentary evidence?” 
The source continues: “The question is 
whether he was who he said he was, or 
was he just another one of the endless 
versions of Jay Gatsby that fill American 
life?” —By Mark Thompson/Washington 
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Who Will Guard 
The Guardians? 


FRESH FROM ITS BOTCHED KEYSTONE-KOPS 
hit on a Hamas leader in Jordan, the 
Mossad, Israel's vaunted spy agency, finds 
itself again looking inept. It turns out that 
a veteran agent of the organization has 
long been fabricating intelligence reports 
that have led the Mossad to take a 
hawkish view of Syria’s military intentions 
and capabilities. The agent, who is under 
investigation, claimed he based his 
reports on the information of a key 
source, a non-Arab closely tied to the 
inner circle in Damascus. Israeli officials 


DRAWIN G 


Cartoon for TIME by Cultural Jet Lag 


| now say the agent, briefly a right-wing 

| political activist, was making up much of 
what he reported. They also say the agent 
pocketed hundreds of thousands of 
dollars, which were to be paid to his 
source. —By Lisa Beyer/ 
Jerusalem 


HOLLYWOOD 


Shaken and Stirred Up 
Over Endorsements 


ROBIN WILLIAMS WOULDN'T DO IT FOR 
McDonald's. KEVIN COSTNER wouldn’t do 
it for Ralston Purina. But PIERCE 
BROSNAN has to do it for BMW, Visa, 
Smirnoff, Heineken, Omega watches, 
L’Oréal cosmetics and Ericcson cellular 
phones. The “it” is shilling for products 
with promotional tie-ins to the new James 
Bond movie, Tomorrow Never Dies, which 
MGM/UA will release Dec. 19. The current 
| 007, wanting more control over his image, 
is likely to renegotiate a 
tougher deal with the studio 
for the next Bond 
installment. Most A-list 
actors refuse to do 
commercials for product tie- 
ins, but when Brosnan signed 

on as Bond three years ago, he didn’t have 

the clout to make such demands. According 
| to his spokesman, Dick Guttman, 
“({Brosnan] has a classical actor’s training 
from London, and there’s not a class in 
endorsements or implied endorsements.” 
Perhaps there ought to be, or maybe 
Brosnan should take some lessons from his 
fellow thespians. —By Anita M. Busch/ 
Los Angeles 
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TORIES THAT MAKE THE TIMES WE LIVE IN SOUND 
like the ancien régime or the final days of Rome 
ought to be told gradually. Otherwise, people panic. 
They begin to think they can hear Madame De- 
farge’s knitting needles clicking as head after head 
tumbles into the basket below the guillotine. So, 
writing from Manhattan, I’m going to begin by telling you folks 
in the rest of the country simply that, according to a story in the 
New York Times by Monique P. Yazigi, apartments in so-called 
A+ buildings on Fifth Avenue are now 
selling for what real estate brokers 
have come to refer to as the “teen mil- 
lions.” No, that’s not for the apartment 
building; that’s for an apartment. 

If it would help you in trying to take 
in this news with some equanimity, I'd 
be happy to point out that “teen mil- 
lions” is a rather soothing way to ex- 
press these prices, given our associa- 
tion of “teen” with the familiar world 
of dirty sneakers and orthodonture. It's 
necessary now, though, to let you know 
that anyone laying down, say, $14.5 
million in cash for an apartment in an 
A+ building has to prove to the building’s board that he has a 
net worth at least 10 times that amount. 

Board? Yes. In New York someone who wants to buy a co- 
op apartment is also asking to join other residents in a part- 
nership responsible for the entire building, and the board, af- 
ter examining his references and his tax forms, can reject him 
without even troubling to give a reason. Supplicants before 
a co-op board—people who ordinarily may be contentious or 
even fearsome—accept this treatment without a peep. Now 





that characters like Somoza and Trujillo and Stroessner have 
passed from the scene, Americans who live in other cities 
may get the impression that the exercise of totally capricious = 
and untrameled power is drying up in this hemisphere, but : : 
New Yorkers of a certain station understand that co- op 3 

boards will always be with them. 2 

Lately, some co-op boards have apparently rejected osten- : 
sibly qualified buyers—even buyers they wouldn’t mind shar- 
ing the elevator with every morning—simply to add to the ca- 
chet of the building. In other words, a 
board member who paid $100,000 for 
an apartment in an A+ building during 
the down market of the early 70s may 
reject people willing to pay $15 million 
for an apartment two floors away in 
the hope that such rejection will in- 
crease the value of his own apartment 
to $16 million. 

It wouldn’t help for the rejected 
buyer to prove again that he can easily 
afford the monthly maintenance each 
resident pays to cover expenses like 
doormen’s salaries and interest on the 
building’s mortgage. Speaking of a 
building whose apartments carry a monthly maintenance of 
$12,000, one broker interviewed by Ms. Yazigi said, “Look, 


anyone can afford the maintenance. It’s not about that.” 

If that quote strikes you as uncomfortably close to what “let 
them eat cake” might sound like if translated into Upper East 
Side real estate talk, try to forget it. Dwell on something com- 
forting—the fact, for instance, that the maintenance in an At 
building can often be expressed as something in the teen 
a 


thousands. Whatever you do, don’t panic. 
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SUCK IT UP Pediatricians now say babies should be 
breast-fed for at least a year—rather than just six 
months. Doing so should help them fight ear infections, 
diarrhea and other infant ailments. While that's great for 
babies, it’s tough on moms: feeding takes 6 hours a day. 
Pg IT'S HEARTBURN A new blood test—coupled with 
doctors quickly assess whether a 
paileak with chet pais veily havog a hoot atc. The ect 
measures troponin, a protein released by damaged heart muscle. 
ZAPPING CANCER A new kind of radiation that uses proton beams 
may be better at treating some cancers than conventional X rays. 


‘Sources: Pediatrics: New England Journal of Medicine: Rackological Society of North America 
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THE BAD NEWS 





ALL IN THE FAMILY Children whose parents have had 
heart disease may be setting themselves up for the same 
fate. By the time they become young adults, they're 
much more likely to be obese, have high cholesterol and 
show early signs of atherosclerosis. 


BREATHING UNEASY A common asthma treatment, 
the steroid inhalant beclomethasone, is great at reducing the 
frequency of attacks, but it may have a downside: a study finds 
that in kids with mild asthma, the drug may delay growth slightly. 


BLOCK THE BLOCKER? Calcium-channel blockers for hypertension, 
already thought to raise cancer risk, may also lead to memory loss. 


Sources: JAMA: New England Journal of Medicine: Journal of the American Geriatrics Society 
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February in Nagano: A Traveler’s Guide 







HE YEN’S CHEAP, SO HEAD FOR THE ly said they may have to go to the local 
Toms in Nagano City, Japan. Only _ temple to pray for snow, which averages 

once before have the Winter Games 2 in. in February in Nagano proper. Don’t 
been in Asia (Sapporo, 1972), and never worry: the mountains, where a dramatic 
before this far south (the same latitude as men’s downhill route was designated last 


San Francisco.) Organizers who took re- week, get more than 50 in. And aren’t 
porters through the site last month joking- _ the four “Snowlet” mascots cute? 












One of Japan's holiest sites, Zenkoji (Bright 


Freestyle skiing Light) Temple was built 1,350 years ago and is 
? such an integral part of the region that CBS 
Bobsled asked to set up its temporary studio there. The 


Buddhist priests have granted permission. 


Located in Hakuba, 30 miles from Nagano, the 
ski-jumping venue expects crowds of 36,000 
to cheer for a home team that has serious 
hopes of gold. A curtain hung on the poles at 


left will protect jumpers from tricky winds. = yymple 
ge 


The massive ice-hockey stadium, known as Big 
Hat, holds a relatively modest 10,000 
spectators. That will make hockey a prized 
ticket when the various dream teams (see 
below) begin playing on Feb. 13. 















No, this is not a giant, if slightly melted, 
version of a Hershey's Kiss. It’s the venue for 
figure skating and short-track speed 

skating, dubbed White Ring because . 
of its shape as seen from the air. 


The walls of Olympic Stadium resemble the 
petals of a cherry blossom, a national flower. 
Opening and closing ceremonies will be held 
here. After the Games, the stadium will be 
used for a national pastime: baseball. 


RECOVERY ROOK 


"50 100 mi. 
50 100 km 
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CHECKING THE DISABLED LIST - APPLAUSE, APPLAUSE! Why & PATRIOT 
With the Olympics just two a are speed-skating records 4 y ris, GAMES For 
months away, two of America's ¢ a) falling so rapidly this year? S ee 3 ADKa) 4} the first time, 
top figure skaters are finally Answer: Dutch-designed : @a 7 9) } the National 
on the mend. Todd “clap” skates. z° ‘ + Hockey League 
Eldredge is back on a full ww Hinges keep M ‘2 will suspend its 
training schedule after suffering \ the blades » Se season to allow 
a contusion on his right shoulder on the ice, 9 8 its superstars to join their national teams at 
in October. Michelle Kwan, right, lengthening 2 the Games. That means Pat LaFontaine can 
spent three weeks recovering the stride and 3 skate for the U.S., Wayne Gretzky for 

from a stress fracture in a toe on allowing the skater to 2 Canada, Jaromir Jagr for the Czech Republic 


and Peter Forsberg for Sweden. As a result, 
those four countries plus Finland and Russia 
3 will be able to field “dream teams.” 


her left foot, an injury that required 
a cast. She returned to the ice 
for the first time last week. Fn the 


generate more power— 
in the meantime creating a 
signature clapping sound. 


d¥—ONVHIND MEHONY 
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New Multi-Grain Cheerios Plus 


We took Multi-Grain Cheerios and added 100% of ten vitamins and minerals. Then we 
made them taste even better. With four kinds of toasted O's and a touch of brown sugar. 


Delicious plus Nutritious all in one. 
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Window Watchers: 
Through Glass, Smartly 


ACE IT: NO MATTER HOW STUNNING 
Fi. view, the blinding glare of winter 
sun on a ski slope or in an office build- 
ing can be a pain. That’s why Research 
Frontiers thinks its “smart glass,” which 
lets people electronically control the light 
that shines through windows, is such a 
| bright idea. By next year, the Woodbury, 
N.Y., firm’s high-tech tinting should be 
| incorporated into ski goggles, car 
sunroofs, skylights and, of course, windows. 
In homes, it could help regulate tempera- 
ture and con- 
serve energy, 








i something 
i i even Mr. ‘ 
Monster Madness lescent boy in all of us. So it’s no surprise Sunshine § 
1 i that Quake II, due out this week, bears a would 
HY MESS WITH A WINNING FORMULA? _ striking resemblance to last year’s best approve. 
W Ever since it released Wolfenstein 3D seller, Quake. “Quake II is an entirely new 
(1992) and Doom II (1994), ID Soft- game,” insists ID’s Barrett Alexander, 





ware has been a leader in “splatter games” _ pointing to a new setting, new weapons Net Nann 2 Feds Sla 
that tap into the killer instincts of the ado- _ and updated storyline. Judge for yourself: y: p 


Fines in Red Smut Scam 


PLOT Obliterate everyone in sight before they  Obliterate everyone in sight in order to save K:: AREN’T THE ONLY ONES THE GOV- 





obliterate you the earth from aliens ernment wants to protect from cyber- 
porn. The Federal Trade Commission 

has negotiated refunds of $2.75 million 

t for thousands of U.S. customers who un- 

| BAD Guys Primitive monsters armed to the hilt Cyborg monsters armed to the hilt | | wittingly racked up charges in a Net sex 


SETTING Medieval world of caves, tunnels, pools — Futuristic planet with tunnels, pools of red 
of red lava and green murky water lava and green slime 


scam in which supposedly free Websites 


WEAPONS Shotgun, nail gun, rocket launcher ... A really big gun that kills everyone in sight | 
| | rerouted modem connections through the 
| 


GROSSEST The grenade launcher that turns zombies Machines that consume humans and spit 
SCENE into mounds of quivering, decaying flesh them out in bits and pieces 


former Soviet Republic of Moldova, tak- 
ing lascivious surfers on a very costly ride. 





















MA ly sy 
ac MI) Sie 
| PIXEL THIS Americans meen | FIREPOWER ROAD RULES Most 
may love their PCs, but The first wireless driving simulators 


teach vidkids to be 
race-car drivers. 


joystick with true 
3-D motion for 


even more they love their 
TVs. At least that's the 


ADAM MCCAULY FOR TIME 





thinking behind two new precision ma- Sierra's Driver's 
CD-ROMs: Total TV, a neuvers, Tech- Education '98 is the 
guide to every show aired media's 3DZone- first one that rewards 
since 1948 (with dozens of Master ($99) kids for obeying the 
video clips); and You Don't works speed limit. Novice 

| Know Jack TV, a trivia best in motorists tour a 3-D 

| quiz show (with an edgy, first- city, dodging racing ambulances and creeping 

i overcaffeinated host). person school buses. The virtual instructor knows the 

) They use an old medium shooters like Jedi Knight rules of the road in 50 states, sparing real 
to lure us to the new. and Hexen Il. parents a few harrowing spins around the block. 
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(When we say, Oh you really shouldnt have" 
bie ep Hr. 


VIRGINIA SLIMS 


"Tis awoman } 
thing. | , 


SURGEON GENERAL'S WARNING: Quitting Smoking 
Now Greatly Reduces Serious Risks to Your Health. 














This 1s where 


we come in 











You don't give much thought to the anti-lock brakes on your Ford, Mercury or Lincoln. You 
shouldn't have to. The fact is, ABS brakes interact with virtually every vehicle system to 
stop your car or truck safely and efficiently. They're precise components. So for brake 
service, or any repair, it makes sense to take your vehicle to the people who know it best. 
People with the training and parts your vehicle needs. See the Quality Care technicians 


at Ford and Lincoln-Mercury dealers. To learn more, visit us at www.qualitycareservice.com 


= : = a 
o(0* == o™ QualityCare 


at your service 
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AWARDED. To LORNA 
WENDT, 54, spurned wife 
of a top General Electric 
executive whose divorce 
trial attempted to cali- 
brate the economic worth 
of a stay-at-home spouse; reportedly 
more than $20 million in cash, property 
and investments; in Stamford, Conn. 





RELEASED. IRA EINHORN, 57, a.k.a. the 
Unicorn, elusive hippie guru convicted 
in absentia of a 1977 Philadelphia slaying; 
by a French court that rejected a U.S. ex- 
tradition request; in Bordeaux. French 
police finally netted the Unicorn last 
June, but the three-judge panel set him 
free on a technicality: French law, unlike 
that of the U.S., automatically grants re- 
trials to suspects convicted in absentia. 


DIED. EDWIN ROSARIO, 34, troubled 
boxer; of acute pulmonary edema that 
may have been caused by drugs; in Toa 
Baja, Puerto Rico. Thrice world 
lightweight champion, Rosario 
was brought low by cocaine 
abuse in the early 1990s. 


DIED. STEVE HAMILTON, 62, 
Yankee relief pitcher 
who patented base- 
ball’s version 
of the lob, 
the “Folly 
2 Floater”: of 
= colon cancer; 
* in Morehead, Ky. 






























z DIED. ENDICOTT (“Chub”) 
PEABODY, 77, quixotic 
onetime Massachusetts 
Governor; in Hollis, N.H. 
Peabody campaigned for 
the 1972 Democratic nom- 
ination for Vice President, insisting that 
the party, not the Prez, should choose the 
nation’s second-in-command. 


DIED. JOHN MOSS, 84, watchdog Califor- 
nia Congressman, 1953-79, who au- 
thored the 1966 Freedom of Informa- 
tion Act; in San Francisco. Ever on the 
lookout for government misdeeds, Moss 
also rigorously defended the First 
Amendment, the environment (the 1970 
Clean Air Act) and consumer rights. 


DIED. STEPHANE GRAPPELLI, 89, exu- 
berant jazz violinist; in Paris. Grappel- 
li started out as a pianist for silent 
films but switched to strings for the 
swing standards 
he loved. Ameri- 
ca had Ellington, but 
Europe got the Quintet 
of the Hot Club of France in 
, the 1930s—the chamber 
4 group-cum-jazz ensem- 
ble that featured Grap- 
pelli and guitarist Django 
Reinhardt. The quintet 
broke up during World 
War II, but Grappel- 
li played on— 
recording more 
than 100 albums. 
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$500, 000, 000: 


Michael Eisner’s estimated 
profit from last week’s sale of Disney 
stock options granted to him in 1989 


$24,638,642: Total earnings of 


Walt Disney Productions in 1955 


4: Percentage of total stock options 
exercised that Eisner donated to charity 


100: Percentage of children in the U.S. 
ages 5 to 8 whose Disney World admis- 
sions costs Eisner’s — would cover 


$95 million: cash 
remuneration Occidental 
TT Petroleum CEO Ray Irani 
received this past October 


$375,000: Amount Occidental 


agreed to pay in 1995 for damage to 
birds and fish after dumping toxic 
waste in Love Canal 










: i 3%: Pay increase for 
aI”, 

, average U.S. worker in 
& fiscal year 1996 





54%: Pay increase for average 
= top executive in 1996 


s 1,000: Approximate number of 


people on Wall Street receiving a 
2 bonus of more than $1 million this year 


z 
« 
] 
3 
z 
< 
9 
os 


Sources: AP, Reuters, U.S. Dept. of C amnenere ¢, Walt Disney Corp. 
Moodys inckistrial Manual, New York I 
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FLUBBER, THE TOY, THE SEQUEL Purists may prefer 
& Disney's original The Absent-Minded Professor to the 
studio's latest remake, Flubber. But what about the toy 
2 version of the rubbery goo? Manufactured in the early 
¢ 1960s by Hasbro as a Professor tie-in, more than 
= 4 million units of the bouncy stuff were sold nationwide 
© before a bad rebound hit the company: the substance 
? irritated immature hair follicles and caused minor rashes 
> in some children. Hasbro announced a recall. Then, 
faced with thousands of returned globs, it embarked on 
Operation Kill Flubber. Executives first consigned the 
= substance to a city dump for burning, only to learn that 


WALT OISNE 





the material produced a huge, ominous black cloud. The 
company then contacted the Coast Guard, obtaining 
permission to weigh down the goo for dumping at sea. 
The next day, though, the Coast Guard called to say 
the globules had resurfaced and were floating all over 
Narragansett Bay. With the help of local fishermen, the 
balls were swept up and taken—Hasbro no longer 
remembers where. The stuff probably went to a landfill, 
but a story persists that it was buried under the parking 
lot of a company factory. Wherever the old Flubber 
may lie, a new Mattel version—fully tested—is now out. 
“We stand by our Flubber,” says Mattel. 


By M.M. Buechner, D. Eisenberg, T. Gray, A. Hamilton, J. Horowitz, N. Labi, J. Lee, L. Mondi, M. Orecklin, A. Park, A. Sanders, R. Winters 
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HOW TO KEEP A SECRET. 


In transforming your business into an e-business. the single most important 
issue you have to wrestle with is the issue of security. 

Without flexible control over who sees what information. all the benefits of 
putting your key business processes online (which is, after all, the definition of an 
e-business) are a moot point. And when you connect your critical systems to the 
Web to help you improve customer service or increase the efficiency of your 
organization — security is a white-knuckle issue for the people charged with keeping 
your systems running and your data protected, 

It’s not just a matter of whom you let in and whom you keep out (although 
that is obviously important). When you're using the Web (or an intranet) to do things 
like let your employees change the asset allocation of their 401(k) accounts or let 
your customers see what their credit balance is. you need the ability to determine who 
sees what and who can make changes to what they see. 

IBM e-business solutions can help you manage access to the really important 
information you make available online. We've spent over three decades protecting the 
integrity of corporate information systems. We've pioneered things like Realtime 
Intrusion Detection, Anti Virus Labs. and Emergency Response Services. And we've 
made security an integral part of IBM e-business technology - so you can build Web 
sites that know how to keep a secret. 

To keep up with the latest IBM security solutions for e-business. book- 


mark www.ibm.com/e-business. Or call us at 1 800 426 7080, extension NC3I. 


Solutions for a small planet” 


GAN AL 
BARE HIS 


SOUL? 


With the scandals receding, Gore takes aim 
at 2000. The man seems capable of the job. 
But first he has to connect with people 





By ERIC POOLEY and KAREN TUMULTY 


! THE MOMENT THE TROUBLE LIFTED FOR AL GORE LAST 
week, the Vice President was stepping onto a basketball 
court inside a Connecticut middle school. Gore was mark 
ing time, waiting for Janet Reno to finish her press confer- 
ence so he could step up to his own battery of TV cameras 
and proclaim that he was out from under the shadow of a 
special prosecutor. While he waited, Gore shed his suit coat 
and strolled to the foul line, chatting with a few dozen sev- 
enth- and eighth-graders who were trying out for the 
school’s team. He bounced the ball a time or two, looking 
about as casual as Gore ever looks in public, then turned to the basket and 
with exaggerated ease, lofted the ball into the air. It swished through the 
hoop perfectly, catching nothing but net, and the kids shrieked in delight 
Gore got the ball back and spun it smartly on his index finger. As he left 
the court, he turned to the children and said, “Those who don’t make the 
team, keep trying. Repetition—practice—is the key to success.” 

That formula—dogged preparation for a rote maneuver that is de- 
signed to look bold and spontaneous—has worked well for Gore over the 
years. As a Congressman in the early 1980s, he would lie flat on his back 
late at night in an empty House gymnasium and hur! the ball at the hoop 





Gore practices hard, in this case for the 
announcement of a federal grant in Dallas 
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again and again; when at last he could 
make the trick shot, he unveiled it in a 
pickup game with other lawmakers. Rep- 
resentative Gore studied the arms race 
with the same intensity, working 10 hours 
a week for a year before championing a 
simple solution to the Soviet first-strike 
threat—the single-warhead Midgetman 
missile. He crammed his mind with facts 
about computers and technology, coining 
the term information superhighway way 
back in 1979. And so meticulous were 
Gore’s preparations for his 1996 debate 
with Jack Kemp, the putative heir to 
Ronald Reagan’s Great Communicator 
throne, that the Vice President demanded 
his practice room be cooled to the precise 
temperature of the debate hall—and made 
sure his aides factored in the audience’s 
effect on the ambient temperature. After 
four climate-controlled mock debates, he 
went out and demolished Kemp in the real 
one, repeating his favorite memorized 
phrase—the Republicans’ “risky $550 bil- 
lion tax scheme” again and again. 


OW, WITH THE THREAT OF AN 
independent prosecutor re- 
ceding, Gore can get on with 
the business of applying this 
practice-makes-perfect credo 
to running for President. It’s a 
task that, even in this era of 
permanent campaigns, might 

seem premature for a Vice President, ex- 
cept that it has become the organizing 
principle of Clinton’s status quo second 
term. Clinton’s legacy is now predicated on 
electing Gore (“It's going to take another 
presidential election to set these ideas in 
cement,” Clinton has told friends), which 
is why Gore’s electability has become an 
issue so early in the game 

Though Gore’s aura of invincibility has 
been dented by his strange fund-raising 
adventures among Buddhist nuns, he re- 
mains the Democratic front runner; since 
Truman, no Vice President who has tried 
for it has been denied his party’s nomina- 
tion. If he is elected, Gore could bring to the 
job an extraordinary combination of quali- 
ties: he is smart, decisive and prepared (his 
father, Senator Albert Gore Sr., chose the 
job for him when he was a boy growing up 
on the eighth floor of a Washington hotel). 
He even has a core of convictions. 

But Gore is coming to the biggest polit- 
ical contest of all in an era that loves talk- 
show confessionals—a time when even the 
British royals are expected to loosen up o1 
lose their jobs. Gore, in fact, has a lot of 
Prince Charles in him, a vestige of the style 
of upper Cumberland, Tenn., “that empha- 
sizes formalism in public presentation,” he 


told Time last week. “I think I absorbed 
that, but I’m slowly learning how to tran- 
scend it.” Until that happens, Gore's fa- 
mous stiffness and failure to grasp the trick 
of compelling self-presentation are no small 
problem. His own boss is the best possible 
example of the advantages that go to poli- 
ticians who can mass market the human 
touch. And Gore’s success in positioning 
himself as a centrist may actually have 
made his shortcomings as a personality 
more important. For if the next presiden- 
tial race does not turn on ideology, it may 
come down to the question of which can- 
didate makes voters feel more comfortable. 

And Gore is a curious specimen. To un- 
derstand why, it helps to know about the 
scissors. Whenever a memo, article or aca- 
demic paper sparks the Vice President's 
formidable mind, he pulls out his scissors 
and begins snipping. He whittles a page 





down to a paragraph, the paragraph down 
to a sentence and that sentence down to 
the one key phrase that contains, for Gore, 
the essence of the whole idea. Then he 
arranges the fragment on his desk among 
the other scraps of paper—seeds of 
thought, if you will—already lying there. 
“You just pray nobody sneezes,” says Carol 
Browner, who rose from Gore’s staff to be- 
come head of the Environmental Protec- 
tion Agency. After the idea has ripened on 
his desk, he will hand a bewildered aide a 
piece of confetti holding some mysterious 
term—“digital earth” or “distributed intel- 
ligence”—and say, “Schedule some time. I 
want to talk to you about this.” 

Gore’s way of approaching the world— 
devouring all available information and 
breaking it down into pieces he can hold in 
his hand and turn over in his mind—has 
won him a reputation as a forward thinker 





He trusts almost no one, worries about leaks and guards himself so carefull 

















on and on, consulting index cards and dis- 
coursing on the role of public education 
during the industrial revolution. When the 
school gave Gore its sweatshirt, he didn’t 
have the presence of mind to unfold the 
thing, much less put it on. And when it was 
time to go, he left an auditorium of squirm- 
ing adolescents with this rousing farewell 
“The hospitality you have given me thus 
far equals or exceeds that of any school | 
have ever visited.” 

When Gore wants to, his formality 
gives way to real charm, but even that is 
carefully calibrated. It is commonplace to 
say Gore wears a wooden mask in public 
and removes it in private to reveal a funny, 
knowing, ironic man of the world. But the 
quick wit Gore deploys in White House 
meetings or off-the-record encounters 
with reporters is just another layer of the 
onion, another protective device. He trusts 
almost no one, worries about leaks and 
guards himself to such an extent that some 
aides are not sure they have ever met the 


ROAD WARRIOR 


real Gore. “When he watches TV,” a former 
adviser says, “you can almost see the voice 





MOMENT OF TRUTH: ; ~ 
Watching Reno’s in his head saying, ‘Al Gore is watching TV 
announcement with He is doing this so he can rest his brain, so 
staff members, top left in a minute he can do something that will 
WIRED: C iting with change history.”” 
the White House from __ Around midnight, after a three-city tour 
Air Force Two, the of Texas last month, the Vice President 
Veep’s plane, above came wandering back to the press com- 
partment of Air Force Two. Sliding in be- 
| to ouhy strut eee hind a table with the two reporters cover- 
senior communications ing him that day, he picked slices of fruit 
adviser Eli Attie, right from their plates and spent two hours 
swapping opinions about movies and tell- 
IN STITCHES: — in ing stories about old chums like Erich Se 
an elevator on his way gal, who, Gore said, used Al and Tipper as 
deter ghemstely oy models for the uptight preppy and his 


on difficult issues. But it doesn’t always 
help in politics. (Take, for example, the 
least effective bite-size phrase of Gore’s ca- 
reer: “No controlling legal authority,” a 
snippet of legalese he picked up from his 
counsel, Charles Burson, and repeated 
seven times during his disastrous March 
money-scandal press conference.) Gore 
has spent the past six years studying the 
master, trying to break Clinton’s seamless 
performance into component parts he can 
make his own. But Clinton’s gifts are as ir- 
reducible as a sunset; Gore has not picked 
them up yet, and he won't. “He does the 
steps,” says former presidential adviser 
Dick Morris, “but he doesn’t hear the mu- 
sic.” Even Tipper Gore concedes his reti- 
cence as a public figure, while arguing that 
it has its own virtue, “Bill Clinton is fantas- 
tic; there’s no question about it. And he’s a 
very different personality type than my 





husband,” she says. “But I don’t think 
we're always looking for the same thing in 
our leaders. I know it’s important to be able 
to connect with people, but I also think it’s 
important to be able to believe someone is 
going to solve some of the problems that 
need to be solved.” 

Gore’s awkwardness onstage was plain 
to see last week as he busied himself with 
Important Work to prove he was moving 
beyond the campaign-finance scandal. The 
week’s events and ceremonies were relat- 
ed to some of his favorite subjects—edu- 
cation, the environment, Internet smut— 
but Gore’s performance was frequently 
off-key. The swoosh of his basketball in the 
Woodrow Wilson Middle School gym may 
have been exhilarating, but it could not 
make up for what had come before: a list- 
less, interminable session in an overheated 
school library during which Gore droned 


in staff meetings that some aides aren't sure they have eve 


free-spirited girlfriend in Love Story; and 
Gore’s Harvard roommate Tommy Lee 
Jones, who played the roommate of the 
Gore-like character in the movie version of 
Segal’s book. When Jones won an Oscar in 
1994 for The Fugitive, Gore tried to phone 
congratulations to him backstage, “but 
somebody kept hanging up on me,” Gore 
said. “It was, ‘Sure you're Al Gore’—click.” 
Then he moved on, grabbing a cocktail 
napkin to diagram a new system for mak- 
ing Internet connections via satellite. 
Through it all, he never let anything slip or 
allowed the conversation to turn back to the 
job. When he praised a pBs documentary on 
Harry Truman, a reporter observed that as 
Vice President, Truman rarely saw F.D.R. 
Gore changed the subject. And when the 
other correspondent asked him about the 
state of Clinton’s second term, he rolled his 
eyes and moaned, “Don’t make me work.” 
Then he retreated to the front of the plane 
and sent back an answer in writing. 





met the real Gore 























Gore’s shortcomings as a retail politi- 
cian—emphasizing the wrong phrases in 
speeches, going stone-faced when he 
should be empathic, forgetting to work the 
rope line—have led him to compensate 
with big, attention-getting moves. He calls 
them “long bombs,” the kind quarterbacks 
throw when nothing else is working. Gore 
planned to throw one last Sunday by flying 
to the 155-nation global-warming confer- 
ence in Kyoto, Japan, where the U.S. finds 
itself scorned. Why was Gore planning to 
insert himself into a no-win situation? 

Gore has a few long- 
held obsessions, that’s 
why—and this is one of 
them. He started worry- 
ing about global climate 
change as a Harvard un- 
dergraduate in the 1960s, 
before almost anyone on 
earth had heard of the 
subject, and as a Senator, 
he wrote a rousing mani- 
festo on the subject, Earth 
in the Balance. But now 
he must sell an Adminis- 
tration approach he once 
would have called too 
cautious—one that is sure 
to get hammered by the 
greener-than-thou Euro- 
peans. If he comes home 
without an agreement, his 
environmentalist allies 
will jeer; if the U.S. agrees 
to a more stringent time- 
table to reduce emissions, the big-money 
industry and labor interests he needs in 
2000 will scream. Which is why Gore’s 
political advisers tried to talk him out of 
going to Kyoto, cornering him in a White 
House hallway a week before the confer- 
ence began. Gore shut the argument 
down. “If I weren't going to run for Pres- 
ident, there would be no discussion of 
whether I should go,” he said. “I’m going.” 

He saw what his advisers did not—that 
staying home would hurt him more than 
going, because it would further undermine 
a reputation for deep seriousness that’s 
taken a beating in the windblown Clinton 
White House. “I have become very impa- 
tient with my own tendency to put a finger 
to the political winds and proceed cau- 
tiously,” Gore wrote in Earth in the Bal- 
ance. “When caution breeds timidity, a 
good politician listens to other voices.” 

With these words, Gore introduced the 
world to Bold Al—the side of Gore that 
Gore himself likes best, the one that sheds 
the chains of craven political calculation 
(sheds them so noisily, in fact, that every 
voter can hear them clanking) and be- 


comes a gutsy leader. He wrote the passage 
shortly before he was tapped to be Clin- 
ton’s running mate, and although the job of 
Vice President is not normally associated 
with heroic behavior (think George Bush 
and Walter Mondale), Gore really has been 
bold. Clinton “was looking for a buddy 
movie, a political version of Butch Cassidy 
and the Sundance Kid,” says former Fcc 
Chairman Reed Hundt, but just to be sure, 
Gore took the job only after getting a guar- 
antee of regular access to Clinton—their 
weekly private lunches in Clinton’s study. 
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The lunches remain the only inviolable 
part of either Clinton’s or Gore’s schedule 
because Bold Al turned out to be a saving in- 
fluence on Clinton’s first term. During the 
North American Free Trade Agreement bat- 
tles of 1993, he insisted on debating Ross 
Perot against the wishes of White House 
staff—and outsimplified the Texan at his 
own game. Together with Morris, Bold Al 
helped turn around the rudderless Clinton 
presidency after the midterm-election deba- 
cle of 1994, urging Clinton to embrace the 
balanced budget in June 1995 when most 
other White House advisers were against it; 
arguing in August 1995 that it was high time 
to bomb the Bosnian Serbs into submission; 
and counseling Clinton during the winter's 
titanic showdown with the G.o.P. not to com- 
promise but to let the Republicans shutter 
the government and take the blame. Some- 
times Bold Al gets carried away. In Decem- 
ber 1995 he infuriated Republicans by 








phoning the NBc Nightly News to announce 
a massive telecommunications reform bill in 
order to guarantee that the White House got 
credit for it, in the process nearly blowing up 
the fragile compromise just reached. The 
same tactic almost wrecked the delicate ne- 
gotiations over television ratings last June. 

But more recently Bold Al has phoned in 
sick. Last fall, as union-backed House Dem- 
ocrats were working to kill a bill that 
would have given the President “fast track” 
authority to negotiate trade agreements 
without congressional approval, Gore tried 
to talk Clinton into making 
his case before a joint ses- 
sion of Congress and spoke 
out in favor of the bill when 
preaching to the convert- 
ed, the centrist Democrat- 
ic Leadership Council. But 
he had nothing to say on 
the subject when address- 
ing the national conven- 
tion of the A.F.L.-C.1.0, 
which opposed the bill. 
“Clinton went in there and 
gave it to the union right 
between the eyes,” says 
D.L.C. president Al From, 
“but Gore didn’t bring it 
up. For some people that 
raised questions about 
what he believes.” 

White House sources 
have been whispering that 
the President and First 
Lady are concerned that 
Gore, Resa’ to protect his left flank from a 
populist attack by House minority leader 
Dick Gephardt in the 2000 primaries, will 
not stand up for New Democratic achieve- 
ments—the balanced budget, welfare re- 
form, economic growth—that the Clintons 
see as their legacy. This seems unfair, since 
Gore consistently argued in favor of those 
positions inside the White House—some- 
times before the Clintons were aboard. 
Clinton has fretted about Gore’s ability to 
hold firm—not because he questions Gore’s 
beliefs but because he is not confident of 
Gore’s political adroitness. “The Presi- 
dent and First Lady are understandably 
concerned that there’s going to be a lot of 
pressure on the Vice President to move left 
to cut off Gephardt,” says From, who ac- 
companied Hillary Clinton on her recent 
visit to British Prime Minister Tony Blair. 
“But when push comes to shove, Al Gore 
will run as a New Democrat. The lesson of 
Clinton 1992 is that you’re better off 
keeping to the middle in a primary.” Do- 
ing that, though, requires the kind of fan- 
cy footwork Clinton has too much of and 
Gore not enough. 


When Gore wants to, his formality turns to real charm , but even that is calibrated 
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At the moment, Gore’s fanciest move 
consists of trying to cobble together a new 
centrist coalition. He is worried that he and 
Clinton have been so busy welcoming the 
booming information-age economy that 
they have left the impression “that we 
think good is good enough,” Gore told 
TIME. “But we certainly do not. We are 
restless and anxious to do better still.” So in 
addition to the technology and information 
workers who would seem his natural con 
stituents, Gore is courting urbanites who 
voted for such dynamic mayors as Detroit's 
Dennis Archer and Cleveland’s Mike 
White. But coalitions are built by moving 
one voter at a time, which is where Gore 
can fall flat. “Clinton goes into a room 
wanting everyone to like him,” a Gore aide 
observes, “and Gore goes into a room 
wanting to convince everyone he’s right.” 
Gore once showed up at a dinner party at 
David Brinkley’s Chevy Chase, Md., home 
toting an easel and flip charts on global 
warming—which might have gone over 
better had it not been the height of the Gulf 
War. Last summer, while Clinton was 
making the circuit on Martha’s Vineyard, 
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By MICHAEL DUFFY WASHINGTON 





Gore was in seclusion at a North Caroli- 
na beach house, pleading with his kids to 
keep him company as he watched a docu- 
mentary on Lewis and Clark 

Those who have worked closely with 
both men say Gore is more resolute, more 
disciplined and by far the better negotia 
tor. “Clinton is anxious to please the per- 
son at the other end of the table. Gore un 
derstands it’s an adversary,” says Morris. 
Clinton, though given to titanic rages, gets 
past them quickly and listens when staff 
members tell him he is wrong. Gore nev 
bristling when his 
views are challenged, rebuffing the ques- 
tioner with a put-down. “It’s got a lot of 
edge to it,” says a for- 
mer Administration 
official who has seen 
the darker 
Gore. “It’s sarcastic, 
but you can’t really tell 
if it’s humor or not.” 
Some former aides say 
the trait has prevented 
Gore from assembling 
a top-notch staff. Last 
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VERY TIME ATTORNEY GENERAL JANET RENO TRIES TO 
close the door on the case against Bill Clinton and 
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week he beefed it up with two new hires. 

Gore’s sense of entitlement was in- 
grained at an early age. For nine months of 
the year during his childhood, Gore lived a 
male, Washington-based version of Eloise 
at New York City’s Plaza—with the Fairfax 
Hotel as his playground and leading pols of 
the day, from Nixon to J.F.K., as his adult 
foils. (Strom Thurmond once stepped on 
little Al’s toy submarine in the Senate pool.) 
But while the fictional Eloise bounced gid- 
dily through her hotel, Gore grew a hard 
shell in his. “I felt like I was on temporary 
assignment,” he once told the Washington 
Post. The Senator's son had to develop a 
public self before his private one was fully 











Al Gore, something else slips out. Which is exactly 
what happened last week when a new piece of pa- 
per threatened at the last minute to upend Reno’s 
conclusion that the President and the Vice Presi- 
dent did nothing wrong when they dialed up donors 
for cash. This time the lead came not from news re- 
ports or Republicans but from Democrats. Just days before, 
Democratic National Committee lawyers turned over a docu- 
ment prepared for D.N.c. finance chairman Alan Solomont 
that named 30 fat cats who, in exchange for a telephone call from 
the White House, might be lured onto the party’s finance board. 
The price of entry: a donation of $100,000 or a promise to raise 
$250,000. Next to each name was a tiny box indicating whether 
the call should be made by Clinton or Gore. 

Reno’s team immediately telephoned the donors them- 
selves: Had they heard from Clinton or Gore? Was there a pitch 
for hard money or soft? The hurried checking continued right 
until Tuesday morning—just hours before Reno announced her 
decision. As it turned out, Solomont never sent the document to 
the White House. But the last-minute scramble over a belated- 
ly discovered document was just another reason Reno’s own FBI 
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has clamored openly for an independent counsel to investigate 
the entire mess. 

Reno refused to take that step last week, saying she did 
not yet see evidence that the President or the Vice President 
had broken any laws. Republicans immediately condemned 
Reno as a White House stooge, but the real damage to the At- 
torney General was internal. Her decision exposed a private 
fight with rB1 Director Louis Freeh, who believes Reno has 
an inherent conflict of interest when it comes to probing her 
boss. And it may have emboldened some Justice officials into 
broadening the investigation to explore a simple but far- 
reaching premise: that the Democrats engaged in a wide- 
spread conspiracy to evade the nation’s weak campaign- 
finance laws. 

For more than a year Reno has viewed the scandal as a se- 
ries of narrow, unrelated legal questions, not a massive plot. 
That’s partly because Reno’s a careful prosecutor and partly 
because the stories of Asian money, fake donors and trading 
favors for cash have often dribbled out in incomprehensible 
pieces. But Reno’s reluctance to view these parts as belonging 
to a larger whole may also be the product of the curious way 
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formed, friends say. Underneath he is cool 
and watchful. 

A few years ago, when his son nearly 
died after having been hit by a car, Gore 
launched a journey of self-discovery, im- 
mersing himself in the literature of family 
dysfunction and pondering his own emo- 
tional remoteness with the same intel- 
lectual rigor he brought to bear on Soviet 
first-strike capability. Gore knew he would 
get lampooned for this—Washington is ter- 
rified of soul searching—but he did it any- 
way because it mattered to him. 

In an extraordinary 1994 commence- 
ment address at Harvard, he spoke of the 


“barriers in my soul” that had prevented | 


Reno’s career 
lawyers are at 
odds with 
Freeh’s G-men 


him from making connections with others. 
“I suppose it was a form of cynicism on my 
part,” he said. “The brokenness that sepa- 
rates the cynic from others is the outward 
sign of an inner division between the head 
and the heart. There is something icily and 
unnaturally intellectual about the cynic. 
This isolation of intellect from feelings and 
emotions is the essence of his condition.” 
The outpouring of support he received 
after his son’s accident, Gore said, helped 
him begin to seal that division. But even as 
he talks about his emotional voyage today, 
it is in the language of an observer, watch- 
ing himself being watched in the role of the 
Soul-Searching Man. “That's part of the art 
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of life. You bring the essence of who you 
are to whatever task you are performing,” 
he told Time last week in his cabin aboard 
Air Force Two. Paper snowflakes dangled 
above his head, and a string of Christmas 
lights blinked on and off. “Everybody has 
aspects of their personality that are 
stronger than others. And part of becom- 
ing a well-integrated person involves the 
task of strengthening those aspects not 
necessarily emphasized in your previous 
growth.” 

In the past five years, Gore says, he has 
grown by helping Clinton confront one cri- 
sis after another. “It’s a revelation the way 
excruciating world-class problems tend to 
come in clusters,” he says. This was some- 
thing of which he had no conception when 
the 39-year-old freshman Senator impul- 
sively offered himself as a presidential can- 
didate in 1988. There were few takers then. 
Now that he knows firsthand what the job 
costs and what it demands, is he still so ea- 
ger to win it? Gore says he wants the job 
more than ever, but even that confession is 
hard to make. “It’s probably an impolitic 
remark,” he says. “But it’s true.” @ 


LaBella, who said Radek’s legal rea- 
soning amounted to “pablum.” Last 
Tuesday, before her announcement, 
Reno tried some shuttle diplomacy. 
She took a hard-to-miss walk across 
Pennsylvania Avenue to FBI headquar- 
ters, both to consult Freeh and to be 
seen consulting him. And Reno was 
careful to say a few hours later that the 
investigation proceeds. Just where it 
will lead has a lot to do with whether 
Labella pushes Radek aside—and 
whether Reno lets him. 


she has managed the department's internal probe. Three months 
ago, Reno brought in Assistant U.S. Attorney Charles LaBella 
from San Diego to shake things up, but there was a catch, of- 
ficials told Time. Reno put LaBella in charge of the Asian con- 
nection and many other suspected campaign-law violations 
but kept a department veteran, public-integrity chief Lee 
Radek, in charge of pursuing the most politically sensitive 
question: whether Clinton and Gore broke the law with their 
dialing for dollars. 

This division of labor has bred a lot of resentment. Reno 
has created two competing teams of prosecutors. Add to that 
FBI agents who, like Freeh, believe that an independent coun- 
sel is the wisest course, and the result is a squabbling muddle. 
Lines of responsibility are blurred. LaBella has tried to main- 
tain a “détente” with Radek, but as a Justice Department of- 
ficial puts it, “it’s not warm and fuzzy between them.” The dis- 
putes are left for Reno to settle, which she does, but only after 
free-for-all senior staff meetings. 

The chaos spilled into the open as Reno prepared her deci- 
sion on the White House phone calls. Arguing on one side was 
Radek, who advised against an outside counsel. On the other was 





Already, LaBella has let it be known that he is closing 
in on the Asian-money connection, eyeing transactions by 
Charlie Trie, Pauline Kanchanalak and Johnny Chung, all of 
whom may have raised funds for the Democrats from overseas 
sources. Those cases could help LaBella tighten the screws on 
fund raiser John Huang, who enjoyed the closest ties with 
White House officials, including Clinton and Gore. 

But as long as Reno resists appointing an independent 
counsel, she may be doomed to second-guess her own deci- 
sions. Just last week her aides said they were reopening anoth- 
er aspect of the case Reno has already closed. Justice investiga- 
tors want to probe whether “issue ads” prepared by the D.N.c. 
and the White House in 1995 were Clinton campaign ads in 
disguise. If so, such ads would violate campaign giving and 
spending rules. Reno rejected that idea in the past, but re- 
lease of White House videotapes of fund-raising events—in- 
cluding footage of Clinton boasting about a legal end run— 
have prompted investigators to take another look. Reno’s like- 
ly to be doing a lot more of that, each time her department— 
or anyone else—turns up another surprise. —Reported by 
Viveca Novak, Elaine Shannon and Michael Weisskopf/Washington 
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If a tree falls on your car 
in the forest, 
does anyone hear it? 


Car hits tree. Or tree hits car. Airbags inflate. OnStar Center is alerted. Computer map 
pinpoints location. Advisor calls back, gets no answer. Advisor calls nearest emergency 
service provider. Yes, someone will hear you. 24 hours a day, 7 days a week. Even if you 
can't call, we'll hear you. We'll hear you in other ways, too. If you're lost, we'll direct you 
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When the Silence Fell 


A tragic shooting in Kentucky reveals a curious and 
poignant friendship—and the faith of a small town 


By JULIE GRACE WEST PADUCAH 


N THE MONDAY MORNING WHEN THE 

shootings took place, Benjamin 

Strong was at the breakfast table, 

munching on Froot Loops and listen- 
ing to his father, a preacher, read from the 
book of Proverbs. In his heart, however, the 
17-year-old was pondering the words of a 
classmate. “Don’t be at prayer circle on 
Monday,” Michael Carneal had 
told Strong on the Wednesday 
before Thanksgiving. Carneal 
was a bit of a misfit at Heath 
High School in West Paducah, 
Ky., one who occasionally wore 
ill-fitting, loud-colored clothes 
and had a couple of disciplinary 
problems (browsing the Playboy 
Website, digging a sharp object 
into a wall), But Carneal could 
also discuss the Shakespeare 
play assigned to class (Romeo 
and Juliet) with allusions to oth- 
er works by the Bard. Strong was 
asenior and Carneal a freshman, 
and, says Strong, “We're in dis- 
tinctly different social class- 
es,” with Carneal the son of a 
prominent lawyer. But they 
were friends, and both played 
in the brass section of the 
band. “He just interested 
me,” Strong told Time. “He 
seemed to be real.” 

And so Ben Strong took 
his friend’s words serious- 
ly. “I imagined everything 
from water guns to real guns,” 
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he says. “I 
did play that over in my head. I thought 


he’d wave it around, at worst.” Strong 
hoped his friend was just being sarcastic. 
He had joked back at the time, saying he 
would “take him” if anything bad hap- 
pened. Carneal often hung about with 
other students in the school lobby, look- 
ing on as the prayer circle met, never 
joining in. And so whatever he imagined, 
Strong believed there “would be time to 
negotiate or something.” Besides, Strong 
could not stay away from the prayer cir- 
cle. He was leading it. 

On the morning of the shootings, school 
principal Bill Bond was on the phone when 
he heard three loud pops followed by a 
pause. “Then it changed,” he recalls. Seven 
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shots came out in perfect rhythm before an- 
other pause intervened. Recognizing the 
sound of semiautomatic gunfire, Bond 
jumped from his desk. He could hear crying 
and moaning. Dashing into the lobby, he 
saw bodies and blood on the ground—and by 
the cream-colored walls, a .22 Ruger on the 
floor and two students face to face. Bond 
kicked the gun away. 

Minutes before, at the prayer circle, 
























after the shootin; 
members have 


Strong had seen Carneal enter the lobby, 
and in his prayer he asked God for strength 
to last through the day. As the amen was 
said, the 35 members of the circle 
squeezed hands—and then came the first 
shot. “I thought it was probably Mike,” says 
Strong. He turned his eyes on his friend 
and forcefully said, “Put down the gun.” 
But Carneal continued to fire from the Ll- 
round clip. Strong again spoke the words, 
receiving only a momentary glance from 
Carneal. But while other students ran for 
cover, Strong stood his ground. “What are 
you doing? Don’t shoot. Just put the gun 
down.” When Carneal paused for the sec- 
ond time, Strong took advantage of the si- 
lence. “As soon as he paused, I went for 
him.” He rushed up to his friend and 
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MOURNING: Ben Strong, right, with immies 
; Carneal, inset. School-board 

led a meeting to discuss security 
and the option of installing metal detectors 


pushed him against the wall. The gun fell to 
their feet. “I didn’t know what to do next,” 
he says, “so I stayed right next to Michael.” 
His friend’s hands were shaking, and an 
earplug fell from his ear. Then Carneal 
looked into Strong’s eyes and said in a 
cracking voice, “Kill me, please. I can’t be- 
lieve I did that.” 

Carneal had killed three schoolmates, 
Nicole Hadley, 14, Kayce Steger, 15, and 
Jessica James, 17. Five others were injured, 
one of them paralyzed from the waist 
down. Many wondered in the days imme- 
diately after the bloodbath why Carneal 
did it. Authorities have talked about things 
that may have inspired Carneal, including 
a dream sequence in the 1995 movie Bas- 
ketball Diaries in which a character played 
by Leonardo DiCaprio walks into a class- 

» room and blows away several 
5 students with a shotgun. Princi- 
: pal Bond says Carneal was 
fi teased all his life. “This young 
$ man had a lot of hatred.” Refer- 
{ z ring to Carneal’s writings, Bond 
says the boy had “pent-up frus- 

' tration that boiled over.” 

McCracken County Sheriff 
Frank Augustus says Carneal 
has admitted having an enemy, 
one, however, who was not part 
of the prayer circle. Augustus 
believes Carneal may have had 
co-conspirators as well, point- 
ing out that the boy showed up 
with an arsenal big enough to 
arm five others. Police found 
two shotguns, two rifles and a 
pistol, all neatly tied up in a 
blanket. The weapons were 
supposedly stolen from a neigh- 
bor of the Carneals’. The neigh- 
bor’s child has said that Carneal 
knew where the key to the gun 
cabinet was hidden. Sheriffs 
deputies have also learned that 
the home of a friend where 
Carneal spent the weekend contains a 
stash of guns. “We feel someone else knew 
about this,” says Augustus. “If they did, 
they should have told someone.” 

The town and its churches are trying to 
find good in the catastrophe. There is 
some consolation that Hadley’s heart and 
lungs were donated to save other lives. 
Signs are going up declaring WE FORGIVE 
YOU, MICHAEL. “I can’t speak for him,” says 
Ben Strong, “but I think he felt regret.” 
“The only thing left to do is pray,” says 
Ben’s father, Pastor Bobby Strong. On the 
morning after the shooting, 300 students 
showed up for the prayer circle. “I think it’s 
opened a lot of people,” says Ben Strong. 
“I think they really know there’s no other 
place to turn.” “i 
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THE CANAL : 


CRONIES 


The U.S. prepares to cede Panama the precious 
waterway, but the canal is already up to its locks 
in charges of neglect and political favoritism 


By MICHAEL S. SERRILL PAN/ AMA CITY 
HE EVIDENCE AGAINST PEDRO 
Miguel Gonzalez was strong. 
Three eyewitnesses said they saw 
him gun down U.S. Army Sergeant 
Zak Hernandez in 1992, days be- 
fore a scheduled visit to Panama by 
President George Bush. The vehi- 
cle used in the shooting was found aban- 
doned at the Gonzalez family ranch, the al- 
leged murder weapon buried at Gonzalez’s 
sister's workplace. Nevertheless, on Nov. 1 
after years of delay and controversy, a jury 
found Gonzalez, the son of the head of Pana- 
ma’s ruling party, innocent of murder, set- 
ting off an explosion of indignation. In a re- 
play of the rhetorical battles that marked 
U.S.-Panama relations in the 1980s, Ambas- 
sador William Hughes charges that the ver- 
dict is an outrageous injustice rendered in a 
“climate of intimidation.” Calling Hughes’ 
remarks “unfortunate,” President Ernesto 
Pérez Balladares responds that Washington 
should mind its own business. “Very 
frankly,” he says, “I didn’t like the result of 
the O.J. Simpson trial either.” 

Concern over the Gonzalez verdict 
goes beyond the imperfections of Pana- 
ma’s court system. The U.S. is scheduled to 
turn over full operation of the Panama 
Canal to Panama two years from now. And 
the question arises: If this is the way the 
Panamanians run their criminal-justice 
system, what hope is there for the canal? 

So far, the transition to Panamanian 
operation of the canal, which handles 
13,000 ships annually, representing 14% of 
all U.S. trade, is proceeding smoothly. 
More than 90% of the canal’s 9,400 em- 
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ployees, including its chief administrator, | 


are Panamanian. To the question of what 
will happen at noon on Dec. 31, 1999, when 
the official transfer is made, administrator 
Alberto Aleman Zubieta says, “Nothing 
will change exc ept the name on the checks 
to the personnel.” 


Still, the Gonzalez acquittal is one of 


several events that raise questions as to 
whether the canal can remain free from 
Panamanian politics—widely acknowl- 
edged to be among the most patronage- 
ridden in Latin America. The fear, espe- 
cially among shippers, is that the canal, 
which contributes $100 million of its $600 
million in annual tolls to Panama, will be 
used as a cash cow for fiscally strapped gov- 
ernments and an employment agency for 
whatever party is in power. 

The international shipping communi- 
ty prefers that the U.S. continue to play a 
role in running the canal. But even Pana- 
manians who cheered the 1989 U.S. inva- 
sion that overthrew strongman General 
Manuel Antonio Noriega consider the 
completed handover a point of national 
pride. The best those in favor of a contin- 
ued U.S. presence can hope for is a suc- 
cessful conclusion to current talks aimed at 
establishing a multinational antinarcotics 
center at what is now Howard Air Force 
Base. Those talks, however, are foundering 
over the issue of who would control the 
U.S. troops that would provide logistical 
support for the center. 

Panamanian officials point out that the 
canal is so important to world commerce 
and to Panama’s future that they have tak- 
en strong measures to keep it above poli- 
tics, including a constitutional amendment 
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that makes the canal an autonomous cor- 


poration. “I think we and the U.S. have a 
common desire to accomplish the transi- 
tion in a seamless way so that the users 
don’t even notice it,” Pérez Balladares said 
in an interview with TIME. “Basically, we 
are in good shape.” 

But critics of Pérez Balladares, a beefy, 
combative millionaire businessman known 
as Toro, or Bull, say his actions are out of 
step with his words. Heir to the helm of the 
Revolutionary Democratic Party, once in 
the grip of Noriega, Pérez Balladares has 
appointed Noriega’s former Foreign Minis- 
ter, Jorge Ritter, as his Minister for Canal 
Affairs and chairman of the new Ll-member 
Panama Canal Authority, the agency that 
will run the facility after 2000. In addition, 
the President has invited a storm of criti- 
cism by naming a passel of relatives and po- 
litical cronies to the Canal Authority board. 
They include his former son-in-law, his 
cousin, two of his wife’s cousins and his 
campaign finance chairman. 

“Given the fears, he should have gone 
out of his way” to avoid any suggestion of 
nepotism, says Marc Falcoff, a Latin Amer- 
ican scholar at the American Enterprise 
Institute in Washington, who has just writ- 
ten a book on Panama. “Nothing would 
have given the international community 
more confidence.” 

Pérez Balladares denies he was influ- 
enced by family ties and points out that all 
but one of his appointees—the son of the 


Minister of Justice—are either members 
of the current Panama Canal Commission 
or have worked on canal-related projects. 
“I really tried to balance those choices,” 
the President says. “But of course the 
common denominator is that they are not 
my enemies.” 

No Pérez Balladares appointment is 
more controversial than Ritter, who has 
thrived in politics despite his close associa- 
tion with the corrupt Noriega regime. 
Robert MacMillan, a New York lawyer who 
was a member of the Panama Canal Com- 
mission from 1989 to 1994 and its chairman 
for a year, says with Ritter as canal czar, 
“anybody who thinks that politics will be 
kept out of the Panama Canal is smoking 
pot and inhaling.” 

Falcoff points out that “there are trou- 
bling rumors concerning Ritter’s ties to 
drug traffickers”—a reference to testimony 
at Noriega’s trial in 1991 alleging that Rit- 
ter had purchased a car for a Colombian 
cocaine dealer. Robert Pastor, who helped 
negotiate the Panama Canal treaties and 
who now teaches at Emory University in 
Atlanta, agreed that Ritter was a “surpris- 
ing” choice for a job “where you want a 
person who stands for integrity.” 

Ritter insisted in an interview that his 
reputation as a Noriega henchman is un- 
deserved—that he remained in the Noriega 
government only to help negotiate the gen- 
eral’s departure. As for the drug charge, he 
says that while he was Panama’s ambas- 





sador to Colombia in 1986, he sold a car to 
an auto agency that he only later learned 
was owned by a drug lord. 

In the former Canal Zone, meanwhile, 
another diplomatic tiff concerned Pana- 
ma’s decision to award a contract to run the 
ports of Cristébal and Balboa to Hong 
Kong’s Hutchison Whampoa Ltd. in a deal 
that Ambassdor Hughes said was unfair to 
American bidders. And in a confused 
transaction that gives potential investors 
little confidence, the government leased 
land to Hutchison that was also needed by 
the Panama Railroad and the local airport 
authority. The resulting legal mess was 
only recently resolved. 

Former commissioner MacMillan con- 
tends that Panama has badly neglected the 
military bases, ports and other facilities 
that have been placed in its charge, and 
shows reporters photos of abandoned 
Panama Railroad cars overgrown with 
grass and tropical vines. The railroad was 
handed over to Panama in 1979, and after 
falling into disuse, is now being privatized 
by a Kansas City, Mo., firm. 

Pérez Balladares answers that the rail- 
road was in poor repair and losing money 
at the time it was given to Panama. He 
thinks Washington wanted the venture to 
fail, “so they could say, ‘See, they are not ca- 
pable of running a railroad; how can they 
run a canal?” 

The President also sees U.S. machina- 
tions behind a report last year by the U.S. 
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Army Corps of Engineers, commissioned ? 
in preparation for the handover, that listed 3 
more than 1,000 canal maintenance chores? 
and equipment upgrades that needed? 
quick attention. “The idea, I guess, would 
be to hand Panama a canal that would run : 
into problems shortly afterward,” says < 
Pérez Balladares. “Thank God, it was de- 
tected in time.” A 

MacMillan dismisses the charge as- 
“nonsense”—though the Canal Commission ; 
is now embarked on a $1 billion moderniza-¢ 
tion program that encompasses most of the = 
Corps of Engineers’ recommendations. 

Still to be decided is what will happen * 
to the mile upon mile of manicured lawns, 
handsome red-roofed houses, schools, 
supermarkets, golf courses and offices to 
be vacated in the Canal Zone and U.S. mil- 
itary bases and known collectively as the 
“reverted areas.” Though what was re- 
turned before 1994 is generally derelict, 
the government has elaborate plans for the 
rest, including the creation of export man- 
ufacturing zones, hotels and eco-tourism. A 
few contracts have been signed. 

The reverted areas represent a broad 
swath of the national territory, and their 
development could transform Panama. 
But there are more skeptics than opti- 
mists. Panama’s dream is to become an- 
other Singapore—a prosperous banking, 
transportation and tourism hub exploiting 
to the fullest its ownership of one of the 
world’s most important waterways. The 
alternate, nightmare vision, unfortunate- 
ly, is of a nation handed a great resource 
that it then wastes through corruption and 
mismanagement. —With reporting by Michele 
Labrut/Panama City 
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IOLVES ARE COMING BACK INTO THE MOSCOW RE- 

gion,” a friend remarked last week as we sat in a 

village just outside the city, watching one of the 

heavier snowfalls of the winter. “The local admin- 
istration just west of here is sending out hunters to cull 
them.” 

“Four-legged ones, you mean,” I said. “Yes,” he replied, 
“the Moscow wolves aren’t in any danger.” 

In fact the two-legged city wolves are on the prowl. What 
diplomats and journalists routinely call economic reform in 
Russia is now more reminiscent of wolves tearing at the car- 
cass of a giant beast. The new banking magnates—oligarchs 
as they are often known—are fighting over the remains of the 
Soviet Union. There are very rich pickings: oil fields, natur- 
al gas, precious minerals and strategic metals. The people 
who end up with the 
largest hunks of the car- 
cass will be powerful fig- 
ures indeed, both here 
and abroad. 

While some close ob- 
servers like George Soros 
say the predatory period 
of Russian capitalism is al- 
most over, the campaign 
to destroy Anatoli Chu- 
bais shows it is still going 
strong. First Deputy Prime 
Minister and the domi- 
nant voice in economic 
policy, Chubais is under 
relentless attack by two 
of the biggest magnates, 
Boris Berezovsky and 
Vladimir Gusinsky. The 
classic weapons of Russ- 
ian politics are being used: compromising documents 
known as kompromat, the media, envoys shuttling back 
and forth across the Atlantic to persuade the Clinton Ad- 
ministration that Chubais is soiled goods. They have al- 
ready crippled him; two weeks ago, Boris Yeltsin removed 
him from the key position of Finance Minister. But 
Chubais’ enemies will not rest until they have finished him 
off completely. 

Briefing a small group of Western journalists last week, 
Chubais remarked almost casually that his whole govern- 
ment team, his family and his friends are under constant sur- 
veillance. Some are being offered “any money they like” to 
provide compromising material against him, he said. He re- 
fused to say on the record who was doing this, but a govern- 
ment official pointed to the MOST Group, Gusinsky’s media 
and banking empire, headquartered just across the road 
from the government building where Chubais has his office. 
MOST’s security organization, 600 strong and equipped 
with sophisticated technology, is headed by a former deputy 
chairman of the KGB. 
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Men of power are feasting on the spoils of Russia 








Berezovsky, left, and some of the other moguls want to oust Chubais 









Chubais’ claim sounded plausible. Natural resources 
are not the only things that are being privatized. Corporate 
security organizations bug phones and provide their boss- 
es with dirt on their enemies, just like the old kcB. News- 
papers owned or funded by the new magnates then print 
the material, just as the Communist Party press did in the 
past to a disgraced leader, a dissident or an irritating for- 
eigner. Until recently Chubais had seemed an exception to 
the regime of moral relativity that reigns in Moscow. He 
could come across as arrogant, aloof and driven, But most 
people believed he was honest. This perception has been 
vaporized by a campaign launched last month, immediate- 
ly after Chubais and his fellow Deputy Prime Minister, 
Boris Nemtsov, engineered Berezovsky’s dismissal from his 
government position. 

The campaign centers 
on a $450,000 advance 
that Chubais and four col- 
leagues split between 
them for a book on priva- 
tization. The book pay- 
ment, Chubais’ enemies 
allege, is a disguised 
bribe. Chubais’ defense 
has been slow and largely 
unconvincing. His share, 
$90,000, is chump change 
in a country in which a 
few years ago the new 
Prime Minister found that 
Russia’s entire foreign- 
currency reserve was 
missing, and in which the 
oligarchs have become 
overnight billionaires in 
shadowy __ privatization 
deals. But it was enough to shatter Chubais’ image of probity. 
His enemies are putting out the word that they have much 
more on him and are moving in for what they hope will be 
the kill. Right now they are seeking help from across the At- 
lantic. A couple of weeks ago, Igor Malashenko, the president 
of NTv, Gusinsky’s television network, went to Washington. 
U.S. diplomats say he talked to senior figures in the Admin- 
istration and argued that it was time for Chubais to go. 
Bright, articulate and abrasive (rather like Chubais, to whom 
he was once close), Malashenko was probably quite con- 
vincing. But Chubais’ enemies are leaving nothing to 
chance. Last week Berezovsky went on a similar mission to 
America. Diplomats say he took time out to practice his line 
on the U.S. ambassador here. 

For the moment, Chubais is holding on. Whether or not 
he is finally forced out of government, the message is already 
clear: carving up the country is a serious business. In the 
place of fully functioning political institutions, the competi- 
tion is not of ideas but of personalities. People can be as dan- 
gerous as wolves, and even more cunning. e 
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Clean as. 
A Breeze 


If the negotiators in Kyoto are looking for a 
solution, they'll find it in the sun and the wind 


By CHRISTOPHER FLAVIN 





a new crop has sprouted 
across the broad, fertile 
plains of northern Ger- 
| many. Sprinkled among 
the barns and silos are 
thousands of 100-ft.-tall 
towers topped by sleek, 
fiber-glass blades that 
whirl slowly in the 
breeze. Functioning as 
clean, trim powerhouses, these modern 
windmills turn even gentle currents of air 
into strong currents of electricity, ener- 
gizing the region’s businesses and homes 
without hurting the environment. 

Half a world away, on the Indonesian 
island of Java, hundreds of rural families 
have mounted small, silvery panels on 
poles near their homes. Made of silicon 
semiconductor chips similar to the micro- 
processors found in computers, the solar 
cells convert the energy of sunshine into 
electricity. These almost magical devices 
make it possible for people living a day’s 
walk from the nearest power lines to turn 
on light bulbs, radios and TV sets for the 
first time. 

In Europe, Southeast Asia and all sorts 
of places in between, something remark- 
able is happening. New, carbon-free ener- 
gy technologies that do not rely on fossil 
fuels are moving from experimental cu- 
riosity to commercial reality, economically 








Christopher Flavin is senior vice president 


at Worldwatch Institute and co-author | 


with Nicholas Lenssen of Power Surge: 
Guide to the Coming Energy Revolution. 
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turning sunlight, wind and other renew- 
able resources into useful forms of energy. 


OVERTHE PAST FIVE YEARS, | Although the new devices provide less 


than 1% of the world’s energy, they are ad- 
vancing rapidly. If the negotiators wrap- 
ping up their 10-day meeting in Kyoto this 
week are looking for an engineering solu- 
tion to the problems of global warming 
and climate change, these technologies 
could provide the blueprint. 

It's been nearly a century since the 
world has had a comparable opportunity. 
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Much of the energy system now in place 
was created in an explosion of invention 
that began around 1890 and was largely 
finished by 1910. Cities all over the world 
were transformed as automobiles and elec- 
tric lights replaced horse-drawn carriages 
and gas lamps. Old technologies that had 
prevailed for centuries became obsolete in 
a matter of years, and the 20th century 
emerged as the age of fossil fuels. 

We may be at a similar turning point 
today. Thanks to a potent combination of 
government incentives and private invest- 
ment, technologies that use synthetic ma- 
terials, advanced electronics and biotech- 
nology are sweeping through the energy 
industry. They could foster a new genera- 
tion of mass-produced machines that effi- 
ciently and cleanly provide the energy that 
enables people to take a hot shower, sip a 
cold beer or surf the Internet. The transi- 
tion to a 21st century energy system is gath- 
ering speed on at least four fronts: 


HERE COMES THE SUN The world market 
for solar cells has gone from $340 million in 
1988 to roughly $1 billion in 1991—a growth 
spurt brought on by a 95% decline in the 
cost of these devices since the 1970s. Al- 
though the electricity they put out is still far 
more expensive than that produced by 
conventional generators, solar cells are the 
least expensive source of power for rural 
homes not connected to a region’s electric 
grid. Further advances may make solar 





CATCHING RAYS: A University of Madrid professor tests a solar panel at a Spanish power station 
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,, power an economically attractive option for 
‘many urban buildings within the next 
decade. 


That prospect is stirring excitement 
-around the globe. In Japan, housing com- 
® panies have introduced a type of dwelling 
“with silicon roof tiles that generate enough 

electricity to meet most of a family’s needs. 
Spurred by government incentives, con- 
struction of some 70,000 of these houses is 
expected in the next several years. In 
Switzerland and Germany, dozens of of- 


fice buildings have been built with solar | 


cells integrated into the glass of south- 


facing walls, allowing the windows to pro- | 


duce power while transmitting filtered 
sunlight. 


BLOWING IN THE WIND The global wind- 
power industry, a $2 billion-a-year busi- 
ness, has seen its market nearly quadruple 
since 1992. Two decades of research have 
yielded a thoroughly modern wind turbine 
with tough fiber-glass blades and electronic 
controls. The cost of the electricity 
produced is comparable to that of fossil-fuel 
power and still falling. 


Thousands of wind turbines have been 
installed in a dozen European countries. 
is year Denmark has been getting 6% of 
ctricity from wind power. Developers 

have started to install windmills in the shal- 
low North Sea, whose winds could one day 
meet much of Europe’s power needs. The 
boom is also being felt in Asia, where wind- 
power companies, in joint ventures with 
Europeans, are installing turbines in India 


| and China. 


NO SMOKE IN YOUR EYES Several com- 
panies in Europe and the U.S. are mar- 
keting a new generation of micro-power 
plants small enough to fit in your base- 
ment. Not only do they generate electricity, 


| but their excess heat warms the house. 


These new-age power plants are based on 
tiny engines and produce electricity less 
expensively than multibillion-dollar coal 
and nuclear plants. 

An even more advanced technology, 
the fuel cell, is being pioneered by a small 
Canadian company called Ballard Power 
Systems. The fuel cell combines hydrogen 
and oxygen to generate electricity cleanly 


AIR POWER: In rural 
Wales, turbines catch 
electricity from the wind 


and quietly; the only waste it produces is 
water, Small, mass-produced and without 
moving parts, the devices are a spin-off of 
the U.S. space program, which uses them to 
meet the electricity needs of the shuttle 
fleet. Fuel cells could one day sit in millions 
of basements producing power and hot wa- 
ter without fossil fuels. 


TAKE THE T-BIRD AWAY After 80 years 
of dominance by the internal-combustion 
engine, a new kind of automobile is on the 
way. Several major auto manufacturers are 
designing hybrid electric cars that have 
twice the fuel economy and half the carbon- 
dioxide emissions of today’s vehicles. The 
sticker price is admittedly a few thousand 
dollars higher but is largely offset by lower 
fuel bills. Toyota plans to bring the first 
such car to the market in Japan this week, 
and other carmakers will soon follow suit 
(see following story). 


Like the computer industry, with 
which it shares many technologies, the 
clean-energy business is being led by 
dozens of entrepreneurial start-up compa- 
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nies, many of them financed with venture 
capital. But as business has boomed in the 
past two years, major corporations have 
jumped in. The lure is obvious: the use of 
wind and solar power is growing more than 
25% a year, while the markets for coal and 
oil are expanding only 1% to 2%. 

How quickly the world’s energy sys- 
tems are transformed will depend in part 
on whether fossil-fuel prices remain low 
and the entrenched opposition of many 
oil and electric-power companies can be 
overcome. The pace of change will be 
heavily influenced by the climate agree- 
ment that emerges in Kyoto and the na- 
tional policies that follow. In the 1980s, 
California provided tax incentives and ac- 
cess to the power grid for new energy 
sources, which enabled the state to domi- 
nate renewable-energy markets world- 
wide. Similar incentives and access have 
been offered by European countries in the 
1990s. Sometimes such measures are 
needed to overcome the momentum of a 
century’s investment in fossil fuels. 

Although many economists argue that 
it will be difficult and expensive to find an 
alternative to oil and coal—and that we 
should delay the transition for as long as 
possible—their position is based on a tech- 
nological pessimism that seems out of 
place today. The first automobiles and 
computers were difficult to use and expen- 
sive, but the pioneers persevered and 
made improvements, and ultimately tri- 
umphed in the marketplace. 

Just as automobiles followed horses 
and computers displaced typewriters, so 
can the advance of technology make to- 
day’s smokestacks and gas-powered cars 
look primitive, inefficient and uneconomi- 
cal. Unlike fossil fuels, renewable energy 
never runs out, and geologists will not have 
to travel to the Alaskan North Slope or the 
shores of the Caspian Sea to find new 
sources. The sunlight falling on the surface 
of the earth each day contains 6,000 times 
as much energy as is used by all countries 
combined. Studies show that covering the 
existing flat-roof space of many cities with 
solar cells could meet half to three-quar- 
ters of their electricity needs. In the U.S., 
North Dakota, South Dakota and Texas to- 
gether are swept by sufficient wind to meet 
the electricity needs of the entire country. 

For the negotiators flying home from 
Kyoto this week with a climate-change 
agreement that may be less than they had 
hoped for, the coming generation of new 
energy technologies offers a ray of hope. In 
order to wean ourselves from the fossil 
fuels that are choking the planet, we need 
reliable alternatives. If anything can be 
done to accelerate the new technologies, 
we may all breathe a little easier. ia 
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Electric cars hum down the 
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How does it go, you ask 
yourself: and then you 
will ask how could we 
have possibly gone so 
long without it? 
—General Motors | 
ad for EV1 | 


THE FIRST HINT CROPPED 

up late last year: bill- 

boards displaying a giant 

photograph of lightning bolts across a 
dark sky and the enigmatic message YOU S50 
CAN’T HEAR IT COMING, BUT IT 1S. Within 7 
weeks, it came. In a blaze of publicity, 
General Motors launched the nation’s first 
mass-market electric car in modern 
times—a whisper-quiet, aerodynamic 
techno-marvel christened EV1l. Thou- 
sands signed up to test-drive the spiffy 
two-seater, engineered with the help of 
rocket scientists to the tune of some half a 
billion dollars. So far, it is available only in 
California and Arizona, but New York, 
Massachusetts and other states are clam- 
oring for electric vehicles too. Japanese 
and European automakers are launching? 
their own futuristic prototypes. Can it be@ 
that a revolution in global transportation is? 
finally at hand? Clean eco-cars that will§ 
save smoggy cities—indeed, the green-j 
house-gassed planet—from the Malthusian 
explosion of internal-combustion engines? 
The issue is very much on the agenda 
this week as representatives of more than 
150 nations gathered in Kyoto, Japang 
wrangle over how to cut emissions of man- 
made carbon dioxide, a culprit in the omi- 
nous warming of the global climate. In thé 
U.S., the vehicle population has grown six} 
times as fast as the human population; 
reaching 176 million cars and trucks, 
American autos are 90% cleaner than the 
were three decades ago, but they still a 
count for over a third of urban-area ozoney 
More than 125 million Americans breathé 
unhealthy air, and an estimated 15,000 die 
from it each year—a fact that led the Clin 
ton Administration to tighten clean-ai 
standards last summer. 
California, with the nation’s filthiest air, 
was the first to adopt a radical strategy— 
ordering automakers to produce zero 
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emission vehicles. And, as the country’s? 
largest auto market—with 1 of every 7 cars 

sold in the U.S.—it has the clout. Six years= 
from now, under California rules, 10% of 
new cars offered for sale—about 100,000 a 

year—must be exhaust-free. But even with? 
the deadline so close, only GM and Honda 

Motor Co., have been bold enough to target ¢ 
consumers with their electric cars. Other> 
automakers have focused on government: 
and commercial fleets. 

Brett Dewey, a Los Angeles television 
writer, recalls the moment he decided to go 
electric. “I see the mountains from my of-? 
fice window for a third of the year,” he says. = 
“The other two-thirds of the year, they van- : 
ish behind the smog.” Last June he thought 
of the $75 a month in gas he could save by: 
trading his 15-m.p.g. Toyota 4Runner for 
an EV1. “While I was debating,” he recalls, 
“I looked out my window and the moun-+ 
tains were gone.” Likewise, actors Mary* 
Steenburgen and Ted Danson, president of § 
the American Oceans Campaign, replaced 
their Ford Explorer out of concern for 
coastal oil pollution. Now, after six months 
of driving an EV1, Danson says, “It’s sweet 





to be environmentally correct—violins and 
all that! What sends me over the edge is 
how fast and smart this car is.” 

GM got raves from auto writers and 
customers alike for the EV1's elegant engi 
neering, its spaceship smoothness, and its 
intoxicating acceleration—0 to 60 m.p.h, in 
8.5 sec. “My customers are fascinated,” says 
Michael Monti, who parks his car in front of 
his Tempe, Ariz., restaurant. Beverly Hills 
realtor Constance Chestnut drives clients 
around in her EV1 because “it’s hot and 
sexy.” Hawthorne Savings Bank attracted 
$1.5 million in deposits from customers af- 
ter it advertised its newly installed electric- 
car chargers. EV] drivers have even found- 
ed a club and a Website. “This is no martyr 
mobile for environmentalists,” says club 
vice president Marvin Rush. “This car out- 
performs most gas cars.” 

Business wise, however, the EV1 is 
idling. Only 288 cars have been leased in the 
five cities where GM has made them avail- 
able—Los Angeles, San Diego, Sacramento, 
Phoenix and Tucson. Battery life and price 
are nagging issues. EVs can typically run 50 
to 80 miles before recharging, which takes 
about two hours. Although manufacturers 
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receive a federal tax credit and a 
subsidy of $5,000 a car from 
Southern California’s air-quality 
agency, GM charges $399 a 
month for a lease and Honda 
$455—luxury-car prices. GM had 
projected sales nearly 10 times as 
high. 1ceE-agers, as electric fans 
call backers of internal-combus- 
tion engines (1CEs, in tech-talk), 
have pounced on the slow sales as 
evidence that electric vehicles are 
far from market-ready. “They 
gave a party, and nobody came,” 
says Richard de Neufville, profes- 
sor of transportation at the Mass- 
achusetts Institute of Technolo- 
gy. De Neufville reflects the 
orthodox view that markets, not 
mandates, should determine 
what is made and sold. That may 
be true, but it does nothing to 
solve the nation’s pollution prob- 
lems. Says Sheila Lynch, head of 
the Northeast Alternative Vehicle 
Consortium: “The government 
has to make the EV market hap- 
pen, the same way it mandated 
air bags and catalytic converters.” 

In the seven years since Cal- 
ifornia set a 1998 deadline for 
carmakers to begin marketing 
zero-emission vehicles, oil com- 
panies and auto manufacturers 
have lobbied to kill any mandate. 
They succeeded only in postpon- 
ing it, to 2003. Similarly, car- 
makers took New York and Massachusetts 
to court. In recent months federal judges 
have handed down contradictory deci- 
sions: one barring Massachusetts from du- 
plicating California’s mandate, and the 
other allowing the Empire State to force 
manufacturers to offer some 8,000 electric 
cars for sale next year. 

But even as they battle quotas, the 
world’s automakers are scrambling to best 
one another in electric-drive technology. 
They clearly see a market developing. In 
May, five months after the debut of GM’s 
EVI, Honda’s EV PLUS was introduced 
with nickel-metal-hydride batteries, which 
have nearly twice the range of convention- 
al lead-acid batteries. Toyota’s $800 mil- 
lion-a-year research-and-development ef- 
fort is producing results: in the U.S., an 
electric version of its RAV4 sport-utility ve- 
hicle; and in Japan, the world’s first mass- 
marketed “hybrid,” which runs alternately 
on gasoline and battery power, cutting 
COg emissions in half. Meanwhile, Daim- 
ler-Benz has formed a $325 million al- 
liance with Ballard Power Systems, a 
Canadian firm that designs fuel cells that 





combine hydrogen and oxygen to make | 


electricity. Goal: to build 100,000 Mer- 
| cedes-Benz fuel-cell vehicles a year by 
2004, as much as 10% of the automaker's 
future car sales. Predicting a “paradigm 
shift” to greener autos, Toyota president 
Hiroshi Okuda declared in a recent ad 
campaign, “Customers are looking for cars 
they can feel good about owning. And they 
won't wait.” 

Then again, they may have to. In 
Southern California, oil companies, elec- 
tric utilities, air-quality officials, car deal- 
ers, businesses, city councils and EV] own- 
ers are engaged in trench warfare over the 
electric car’s very survival. Although EVs 
are mostly powered overnight in their 
owners’ garages, a public-charging system 
is essential to overcoming consumer fears 
of running out of juice. “We face a chicken 
or egg dilemma,” says EV] marketing chief 
Joseph Kennedy. “To expand our infra- 


structure quickly, we have to get more cars | 


on the road faster, but to do that we have to 
have more infrastructure in place.” 

As city and state agencies join hotels, 
airports and malls in building public charg- 





ers, and GM doles out $500,000 
in matching funds, former G.o.P. 
activist Anita Mangels, head of 
Californians Against Hidden 
Taxes, has mounted a roadblock. 
“Consumers want a cheap, reli- 
able car that goes far on a tank of 
$ gas,” says Mangels, whose group 
: is funded by the Western States 
Petroleum Association. “They 
don’t want to save the planet.” 
On a recent offensive in Or- 
ange County, Mangels persuad- 
ed three cities to turn down 
matching funds for chargers. “No 
environmental benefits will be 
derived,” she told Anaheim city 
councilors a few weeks ago, as 
they debated whether to spend 
$400,000 on 41 chargers. After 
utility officials rallied EV owners 
to lobby, Anaheim approved the 
money. Southern California’s 
150 charging sites hardly chal- 
lenge the area’s 5,000 gas sta- 
tions. But the oil companies’ 
strategy—mounting a “taxpay- 
ers” front to block the competi- 
tion—shows the extent to which 
they view electric cars as a threat. 

Meanwhile EV1’s slow sales 
seem to have dampened GM’s 
enthusiasm. After launching the 
car with a spectacular Super 
Bowl commercial in which ani- 
mated toasters and irons rushed 
to greet the newest electric “ap- 
pliance,” GM has not run a TV spot in 
nine months, and a low-key print cam- 
paign has been so esoteric as to be nearly in- 
comprehensible. ELECTROHYDRAULIC POW- 
ER STEERING, DIGITAL CLOCK, EVI, reads a 
Sunset Boulevard billboard, showing noth- 
ing but a lone headlight beaming out of 
darkness. 

Moreover, after assigning the sales job 
to its Saturn division, famous for customer 
satisfaction, GM offered such a stingy prof- 
it margin to dealers that they lose money on 
the business. The lackluster marketing has 
prompted dark mutterings about GM’s 
motives. Is the company discouraging con- 
sumers so as to convince regulators that 
quotas should be abandoned? Why isn’t 
the EV] available in more states? Why is 
the car offered only for lease, with no pur- 
chase option? GM executives protest that if 
they'd set out to prove electric cars a failure, 
they would never have spent six years and 
half a billion dollars building a revolu- 
tionary car from the ground up. They 
could have settled for a “conver- 
sion,” taking the frame of an ex- 
isting model and stuffing it 

















with electric components, much as Ford has 
done with its Ranger EV and Chrysler with 
its EPIC minivan. 

Honda is trying no harder with its elec- 
tric hatchback, declaring from the outset 
that it would limit leases to 300, in Califor- 
nia only, over two years. Ina Schlez, an en- 
vironmental consultant, went to test-drive 
a Honda EV PLUS in San Francisco last 
month, but the dealer was unable to find 


the keys. “The sales guy had nothing but 


negative things to say about it,” she says. 

Despite the obstacles, GM officials 
claim to be satisfied with their racy road- 
ster’s first year. Even gasoline-powered 
sports cars have a narrow market, they point 
out, and the EV1 is only the first in a line of 
GM electrics that will presumably include 
more practical four-seaters. GM also notes 
that the vcr took 34 years from introduction 
to significant market penetration; the mi- 
crowave oven, 30 years; the PC, 15 years. 

Sluggish sales aside, GM is recovering 
much of its investment by using the EVI, 
which alone spawned 23 patents, as a 
rolling research lab. The car has one- 
third less aerodynamic drag than any oth- 
er car on the road. Features such as 
magnesium frame seats and highly inflat- 
ed lightweight tires are being adopted in 
conventional GM cars. “The payback is 
not going to come through sales of EV1s in 
the short run,” says marketing director 
Kennedy. “GM is laying the foundation 
for leadership on advanced-technology 
vehicles 10 or 20 years from now. That 
surprises people. They don’t expect it 
from General Motors.” 

GM will unveil a prototype gas-elec- 


tric hybrid in January. For automakers | 
wary of as radical a break from the ICE-age | 


as all-electric cars, hybrids offer a com- 
promise. They don’t need an extensive 
public-charger network to overcome a 
limited range because the batteries are 
supplemented by a small gasoline engine. 
Toyota has thrown down the gauntlet by 
pricing its hybrid, the Prius, at $16,500 in 
Japan—about a quarter below production 
cost. The car, which gets 66 m.p.g., could 
be available in the U.S. within a year. 
Global warming will force “a slow phase- 
SOCKET TO 'EM? No, the 


plug isn’t this big for the 
Toyota Prius hybrid 





| ANew World of Driving 
ELECTRO-PUMP 


The battery of the 
Saturn EV1 is 
charged by way of a 
plastic-covered 
paddle, shown at left 
being inserted into a 
slotted outlet in the 
front end of the 
automobile 








THE DASHBOARD the figure at the far 
left indicates the number of miles left in the 
charged battery. Standard speedometer and 
odometer readings may appear on the right 


side of the display 

CONTROL PANEL 
The Saturn EV1 
requires no starter 
and no key. Drivers 
enter a five-digit 
personal ID number 
and press RUN. The 
102-kW (137-hp.) 
engine has a top 
speed of 80 m.p.h. 
Special tires increase 
the car's momentum 








off of the internal-combustion engine,” 
GM chairman Jack Smith predicted last 
month. “We see the hybrid as probably 
the near term solution.” 

The long-term solution may lie in more 
exotic engineering: fuel cells, the electro- 
chemical devices used in spacecraft. In the 
cells, hydrogen combines with oxygen and 
releases electrons that drive an electric 
motor. The only emission, water, is so 
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clean that it can be drunk from a glass—as? 
Chicago Mayor Richard Daley was pleased 3 
to demonstrate for photographers in cele- 
brating the city’s recent purchase of the na-? 
tion’s first commercial fuel-cell bus. 2 
Toyota and Mercedes-Benz have un-2 
veiled prototype fuel-cell cars and other ma-= 
jor automakers are feverishly working to= 
catch up. Mercedes has boasted it will have? 
thousands of fuel-cell engines on the road by? 
2003, when the California mandate for 10%° 
zero-emission cars kicks in. Although they} 
remain 10 times as expensive as internal-; 
combustion engines, the price and weight of? 
fuel cells have been dropping precipitously. * 
For now the spotlight rests on battery-* 
powered electrics. Fifty-six cities, from 
Santa Barbara, Calif., to Chattanooga, 
Tenn., are experimenting with electric 
buses. Ninety police departments in 12 
states are using electric bicycles, and even 
so legendary an ICE-ager as Lee Iacocca 
has formed a company, EV Global Motors, 
to get into the business. Factories are be- 
ing built to mass produce longer-range 
batteries. As they come on line in the next 


| two years, automakers will have a stronger 


incentive to ramp up EV production. 

The average American commute is 22 
miles daily, well within the range of current 
battery models. “As commuter cars—nim- 
ble, clean, quiet and inexpensive to oper- 
ate—battery electrics could occupy a niche 
as large as 30% of the market,” says Daniel 
Sperling, head of the Transportation Insti- 
tute at the University of California at Davis. 
How quickly Americans find themselves 
saying, “Unplug the car, and let’s go,” de- 
pends on a number of imponderables. Will 
the courts allow New York and Massachu- 
setts to jump-start electrics in the North- 
east? Will the California 10% mandate hold, 
setting the trend for the rest of the nation? 
And the biggest question of all: Given the 
billions of dollars already invested in IcE- 
engines, how hard will automakers try to 
produce—and sell—electric cars so compet- 

itive in price and perform- 
ance that we'd all be 
crazy to drive any- 
thingelse? sm 
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Dow Jones Takes Stock 


The chairman of the financial-media company may 
unload a division to calm his family of critics 


By STACY PERMAN 


HEN IT COMES TO REPORTING, THE 

Wall Street Journal knows its busi- 

ness, but when it comes to run- 

ning its own financial empire, the 
Journal’s owner, Dow Jones & Co., has 
fallen woefully short. Despite a banner 
year at the paper, the 115-year-old compa- 
ny announced last month that it will regis- 
ter its first loss since going public 34 years 
ago. The culprit: Dow Jones Markets, the 
company’s crippled financial-information 
unit (formerly called Teler- 
ate), which has been beaten 
badly by more sophisticated 
rivals such as Reuters and 
Bloomberg. Recently, the 
company sealed back an am- 
bitious $650 million rescue 
plan and began firing senior 
managers at the division, in 
what Wall Street believes is a 
prelude to a sale. A report from 
Goldman Sachs is circulating the 
Street like a chorus of Christmas 
carolers. 

Dow Jones’ troubles surfaced 
bitterly and publicly earlier this 
year when dissident members of 
the normally docile family that con- 
trols 45% of the company and 70% of 
a special class of voting shares began 
carping about its lackluster returns. 
While the Dow Jones industrial average 
has soared, Dow Jones’ laggard stock has 
made it the lowest ranked company in the 
S&P publishing index. That sent Elisa- 
beth (“Lizzie”) Goth, 34, and William 
(“Billy”) Cox III, 42, heirs of Clarence 
Barron, the 300-lb. patriarch who pur- 
chased the company in 1902, looking for 
advice from investment heavyweights 
such as Warren Buffett. Their conclusion: 
it’s the management. “Finally, someone 
within the family started to question 
things,” says Cox, who resigned as manag- 
ing director of Dow Jones Global Indexes 
earlier this year. 

They weren't the only ones. In February 
a Fortune article documented the unfold- 
ing family discord. Vulture investors began 
buying up stakes and pressing a sale or spin- 
off of Dow Jones Markets (estimated 1996 
sales: $833 million). One investor, Michael 
Price of Franklin Mutual Advisers, snapped 


| the past decade, its 1996 


up 6% of Dow Jones and vociferously 
pushed for a sale of the whole company. 
Price is also known as a scalp collector. 
That’s why Dow Jones chairman Peter 
Kann is seeing his name in print these 
days. A former Journal reporter and a win- 
ner of the Pulitzer Prize, Kann is consid- 
ered a brilliant journalist but a less than 


stellar ceo. While the company has seen | 


9% annual average revenue growth over 






earnings of 


$190 million are only a shade better than 
those of 1986, $183 million. While Cox calls 
Kann a “nice guy,” he also says, “Kann is 
not the person who should be leading the 
company into the 21st century He’s not a 
good CEO.” That contrasts with the views of 
other family members who are on the 
board and who have publicly supported 
management. Kann’s head is not the only 
one some want to see on a platter. Three 
weeks ago, the board met, without man- 
agement, to discuss among other things the 
continued role of Kann appointee Kenneth 
Burenga as Coo of Dow Jones and CEO of 
Dow Jones Markets. 

Dow Jones (1996 sales: $2.5 billion) 
bought Telerate, which transmits bond 
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prices, foreign exchange and other data, 
for $1.6 billion in 1990. It was a logical 
move but ultimately a poor acquisition. 
The unit, which last year accounted for 
34% of the company’s revenues, has been 
losing market share in the $6 billion finan- 
cial-information business. “Dow Jones has 
been fading away,” says Jim Dougherty, 
an analyst with Prudential Securities. 
“They have not kept up with the invest- 
ment in technology.” Bloomberg’s and 
Reuters’ terminals are technologically su- 
perior and more flexible, and they offer 
unique features such as historical data and 
analytics. And the Internet is a font of in- 
formation. “There are going to be two lev- 
els of service,” says Michael Bloomberg, 
founder and ceo of Bloomberg L.P., who 

once proposed merging with Dow 
Jones, “the high end and the low 
end. There is no room for anything 
in the middle.” 

The specter of a sell-off of the 
division or some broader restruc- 
turing has moved Dow Jones stock 
to its highest price since 1987; last 
Friday it closed at $54. Several 
Dow Jones insiders noted Ru- 
pert Murdoch’s recent visit to 
Dow Jones headquarters for a 
meeting with Kann, and both 
Microsoft's Bill Gates and Buf- 
fett have privately expressed 
interest in the company, be- 
lieving the Journal and Dow 
Jones brands are all under- 
leveraged assets. Jettisoning 
one weak division may not 
be a panacea. The company 
will probably take an esti- 
mated $800 million write- 
off. And strategically it will 
become weaker in electron- 
ic distribution, a critical channel in 
the media industry’s future. 

Dow Jones may solve part of that 


strategic problem by taking a second stab 


at television, another distribution outlet 
where it has fared badly. The company is 
expected to announce a deal this week 
with CNBC under which it would provide 
Dow Jones’ business news to the CNBC and 
MSNBC cable channels. Earlier this year, 
Dow Jones launched wsis+ in New York 
City with ITT. But ITT forced a sale of the 
station after that company became the tar- 
get of a hostile takeover by Hilton Hotels. 
“Our New York television adventure can 
only be described as a detour,” says Dow 
Jones spokesman Richard Tofel. “It didn’t 
get us to where we were going.” But with 
its large shareholders showing signs of un- 
rest, wherever the company is going, it had 
better get there fast. —Reported by 
Aixa M. Pascual/New York 
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Why Johnny Can't Surf 


How to protect kids from online smut? A big-tent 
D.C. summit finds hot air alone won't do the job 


By BRUCE HANDY WASHINGTON 





HIRTY YEARS AGO, WHEN YOUNGSTERS 
wanted to look at pictures of bare- 
naked ladies, it required no small 
measure of ingenuity. Were Dad’s 
Playboys hidden somewhere in the den? 
In the back of his bedroom closet? The 


dresser? Under the bed? Could they be | 


removed—and replaced—without detec- 
tion? I should hasten to add that my own fa- 
ther kept no smut in the house, at least that 
I ever found, but a good friend’s dad had 
quite the cache of Playboys, as well as a 
couple of “naturist” magazines. That’s how 
life was lived in those days, and nobody 
had to convene a three-day summit meet- 
ing in Washington to worry about it. 
Today, thanks to the Internet, young- 
sters with computers are but the proverbial 
two clicks away from pictures of bare- 
naked ladies—and worse. This has, not 
surprisingly, become a matter of national 
concern, one that Congress tried to deal 
with by passing the ham-handed Commu- 
nications Decency Act in 1996. But last 
June the Supreme Court ruled that the cba 
violated adults’ First Amendment rights, 
leaving the whole issue of children and the 
Internet in something of a legal vacuum. 





Since policymakers abhor vacuums even 
more than Nature does, the capital found 
itself host last week of a conference graced 
with the title of “Internet/Online Summit: 
Focus on Children.” Was there no budget 
for a clever acronym? 

Organized by the online industry with 
prodding from the White House, the sum- 
mit managed to draw an impressive and 
diverse array of pressure groups into its 
tent, as well as Al Gore, Janet Reno (both 
originally scheduled to speak on the day 
she was to announce whether he would be 
saddled with an independent prosecutor, 
much to the press’s inter- 
est), sundry lesser Cabinet 
members, Congresspeo- 
ple, lobbyists, academics 
and law-enforcement of- 
ficials. All were united by 
a single goal: a genuine— 
if also, in many cases, self- 
interested—desire to pro- 
tect kids. Missing were the 
kind of sparks you'd ex- 
pect when, say, represen- 
tatives of the American 
Library Association share 
a drafty hotel ballroom 


with members of Family- 





We need “a 
solution that 
works,” said the 


Vice President, 
scaling a peak 
of rhetorical 
obviousness 





Friendly Libraries. Instead, the summit 
percolated with a kind of pan-ideological 
bonhomie—as in the Crossfire green room, 
one imagines, but bigger and with even 
worse food. 
A few educational initiatives were an- 
nounced, a white paper or two pre- 
sented, but mostly what there was 
was talk. “That’s Washington,” 
sighed a frustrated, non- 
native participant, re- 
signed to cruel geo- 
= graphic determinism 
like Jack Nicholson 
at the end of Chinatown. 
In a series of speeches and 
panels stretching over a 
— long day and a half, speak- 
+ er after speaker made the 
same unassailable points: 
children should be protected 
from pornographic Websites 
and chat room-lurking pedophiles; par- 
ents need to be “empowered” to deal with 
these issues; the Internet is nevertheless a 
wonderful tool; it is the medium of the 21st 
century; the 21st century will be here soon. 
In the view of some, even this level of 
agreement was a major accomplishment. 
The peak of rhetorical obviousness was 
scaled by the Vice President, who told his 
audience with an approximation of force- 
fulness that “the solution that you're devel- 
oping must be a solution that works.” Ad- 
vocating neither censorship nor license— 
and perhaps mindful of a recent New York- 
er piece that claimed President Clinton is 
worried that Gore will fumble the New 
Democrat legacy—the V.P. suggested that 
the industry find “a third way, an American 
way.” No skin off anyone’s nose there. 
Gore was really speaking to, and in 
some ways for, the people who hope to 
make money from the Net. The com- 
merce-minded don’t want government 
regulation of cyberspace any more than 
the A.C.L.U. does, but they realize that the 
only way to turn the Internet into a gen- 
uine mass medium and make a real pile 
of money is to convince the 
public that it is a clean and 
well-lighted place. The in- 
dustry’s mantra has been 
“Patience! Technological re- 
finements will soon be able 
to protect everyone’s inter- 
ests.” This is why the sum- 
mit opened with demos of 
various programs that can 
block out unwanted Web- 
sites and E-mail or provide 
parents with a log of what 
their kid has been doing 
on the computer, “This has 
sometimes seemed more 
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like a trade show than a summit,” com- 
plained Barry Steinhardt of the a.c.L.u. 


But that was precisely the p.r. message | 


that the summit’s organizers—including 
America Online, AT&T and this maga- 
zine’s parent, Time Warner—were trying 
to convey to the public and Congress. As a 
Santa’s-helper questioner asked AOL chair- 
man and Ceo Steve Case during a panel 
discussion, “Steve, do you believe the pri- 
vate sector can deal effectively with these is- 
sues?” Guess what—he did. 

Away from the microphones, one of 
the summit’s more prominent voices gave 
it a slightly more cynical spin: Now Con- 
gressman So-and-So can go to the Christian 
Coalition and talk technology, technology, 
technology. Not that there aren’t still a few 
bugs. Many of the software programs block 
out innocuous Websites as well as toxic 
ones; others are cumbersome or do un- 
pleasant things to your computer's operat- 
ing system. Many in the online industry are 
touting a new “platform for Internet con- 
tent selection” (Pics) system that 
is a kind of V chip for the Internet. 
But as participants in the sum- 
mit’s one contentious and gen- 
uinely thought-provoking panel 
pointed out, V-chipping the Net 
is no snap. Who would rate the 
Websites, and what criteria would 
be used? How do you keep pace 
with a medium that grows by 
4,000 sites a day? How do you en- 
force U.S. standards and regulations 
on a global medium? 

Lacking answers, the sum- 
mit wound down with a panel of 
actual children—a cute if predictable stunt. 
Onstage with their parents and teachers 
before a ballroom full of strange, faceless 
adults, the kids readily assured us that they 
do all they can to avoid naughty material 
on the Net. They were perhaps a bit more 
credible when talking about the genuine 
fun you can have online—a notion that may 
have escaped many of their listeners. The 
president of a Website company bet that if 
I asked summit participants what they 
used the Internet for, most would say noth- 
ing but E-mail. | conducted an informal 
survey, and this turned out to be pretty 
much the case. Take Donna Rice Hughes, 
the former gal pal of Gary Hart, who has re- 
constituted herself as an antipornography 
activist with the group Enough Is Enough. 
She said she used the Net strictly for re- 
search and E-mail. Nothing recreational? 
“Gosh, no,” she said. “If I'm going to recre- 
ate, I’m going to go play tennis or do some- 
thing physical.” » 





For more reports on the Internet/Online 
Summit, see our Website at time.com 
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America Online’s Little Problem 


F YOU LOGGED ON TO AMERICA ONLINE LAST WEEK, YOU MAY WELL HAVE 
found E-mail waiting from someone you never heard of imploring you to 
JOIN US AT PINK PUSSY CLUB THE HOTTEST SITE FOR XXX LIVE GIRL SEX 
SHOWS!!! or proclaiming OVER 1,000 EROTIC AND EXOTIC SHOWS!!!!!! CLICK 
HERE TO ENTER! or any of hundreds of similar electronic come-ons. 
Spam—unsolicited junk E-mail—is perhaps the most irritating feature of 
online life. Its purveyors use powerful software to “harvest” screen names and 
then ship out bulk electronic mail bearing sales pitches or get-rich-quick 
schemes. But erotic spam is more than just irritating. It is offensive to many, and 
if there are young kids in the house, it can be downright scary. Children may not 
be that interested in getting rich quick, but they may be tempted to peek at an 
X-rated Website. And while that is reasonably easy to do in any case, the E-mail 
come-ons can put the steamiest sites in cyberspace just a mouse click away. 
While all the online services get spammed, America Online is particularly 
vulnerable. One reason is that it’s by far the largest, with about 10 million sub- 
scribers, giving E-mailers a large, captive pool of targets. Another is that AOL 
members are encouraged to fill out self-descriptive “profiles” that spammers 
can easily sift through to assemble lists of potential customers. 
A couple of years ago, parents couldn’t do much about such mailings. Re- 
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mailing list, was sometimes the 


worst possible move, since 
many spammers would simply 
redouble their efforts. But AOL, 
which bills itself as a family 
service, has tried to respond to 
complaints. It now offers par- 
ents two major lines of defense, 
known as mail controls and 
parental controls. Adults can 
keep kids from receiving E-mail 
altogether or let them get it only 
from other AOL members or 
YOU'VE GOT MAIL: Sexually oriented come-ons —_ from a specified list of approved 
may be in your box—or in your kids'—right now senders, E-mail from problem- 
atic domains like __.com (fill in the blank) can also be blocked. And parents 
can prevent kids from receiving files attached to E-mails, since some spam- 
mers offer a taste of their products by enclosing pornographic pictures. (The 
controls can also be set to keep kids away from certain Websites; to keep them 
out of AOL's private chat rooms, where sexual talk is not uncommon; and to 
prevent the sending and receiving of “instant messages,” a kind of impromp- 
tu E-mail that members use to approach each other directly.) 

Beyond that, if an objectionable E-mail should get through, members can 
forward it to a department known as Tosspam (TOs stands for Terms of Ser- 
vice, AOL’s internal police force), which can help the service take legal action. 
Last November, for example, it got a preliminary injunction against a firm 
called Over the Air Equipment, which not only sent sexually oriented spam but 
forged the AOL logo as well to suggest that the online provider was its partner. 

These measures will not stop the flood of spam; indeed, if anything, the flow 
has increased in recent months. Spammers have devised all sorts of scams, in- 
cluding phony return E-mail addresses, to get past the controls. Admits AOL 
chairman Steve Case: “There’s no silver bullet against the problem.” Congress 
is currently considering three bills that would bar spammers from using false 
addresses when sending E-mail. But parents may have to resort to the crude but 
effective technique of keeping the computer in public view and looking over the 
kids’ shoulders every once in a while. —By Michael D, Lemonick. 
Reported by Bruce van Voorst and Declan McCullagh/Washington 
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The performance is about to begin. Introducing the Jaguar XJ8. With a resculpted interior, ae 
a new multiplex electrical system, and a beautifully orchestrated 290hp, 32-valve, JAGUAR 
aluminum-alloy AJ-V8. Call 1-800-4-/AGUAR or visit www.jaguarcars.com/us. A new breed of Jaguar 
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HOW COPS 
GO BAD 





Brutality, racism, cover-ups, lies: 
a guilty police officer tells how the process works 


By MICHAEL KRAMER PHILADELPHIA 





T WAS AROUND 8 O’CLOCK IN THE EVENING OF FEB. 24, 1991, 

and Arthur Colbert was lost. Most of the rest of the world was 

focused on the Persian Gulf, where the ground war had be- 

gun only hours earlier, but Colbert had a woman on his mind. 

His date for the night lived in a Philadelphia neighborhood 

known for its crime and poverty, and Colbert couldn't find her 
house. Then he got lucky—or so he thought. A po- 
lice wagon was idling down the block, and Colbert 
got out of his dark blue 1985 Toyota Camry to ask di- 
rections. Inside the police van were two uniformed 
cops, a lean, square-jawed officer with longish yel- 
low hair~known and feared on the streets as 
Blondie—and a short, dark-haired officer named 
Tommy Ryan. As Colbert recalls if today, “I was in 
the wrong place at the wrong time. I probably 
would have been saferin Kuwait.” 

For both Colbert and the Philadelphia police 
department, a nightmare was about to begin. Be- 
fore it was over, it would expose a pattern of cor- 
ruption that would bring down nine Philadelphia cops, implicate 
scores of others and eventually lead to the freeing of 160 wrong- 
fully convicted prisoners, all victims of a web of misdeeds mas- 
querading as heroic police work. 

The Colbert incident was neither as dramatic nor as horren- 
dous as the recent brutalization of Abner Louima at the hands of 
New York City police, Cases like that grab national headlines, but 


they are aberrations, More systemic and infinitely harder to root - 


out is a more common form of corruption: too many cops in too 
many places who routinely flout the laws they are sworn to up- 
hold, cops who come to view the law itself as a maze of misguid- 
ed rules that hinder their ability to “get the job done.” 

Cops like Blondie. 


characters. He could 





Cops who have created a world governed by an unwritten code 
of police conduct, a shadow set of rules that guide them as they go 
about the gritty daily business of tracking and then trapping bad 
guys. The shadow rules bear little resemblance to official police 
procedures, but in the real world of urban policing, they prevail. 

This is a look into that world, a sort of parallel universe in which 
protecting “us” from “them” can cost “us” dearly, as Colbert— 
college student, aspiring FBI agent and a man free of any criminal 
history—was about to discover on that Friday night. 
Unwittingly, Colbert walked into a fiefdom com- 
manded by a rogue cop so intimidating that he had 
cowed an entire neighborhood, and so clever that 
he had won 14 perfect job ratings in 14 years. 


AS COLBERT, 24, APPROACHED THE WAGON that 
night, Blondie and Ryan emerged to greet him. 
“What are you doing here, nigger?” Colbert re- 
calls one of the cops saying. As Colbert explained 
his predicament, the officers patted him down 
and searched his car. “What are you doing?” 
asked Colbert, who knew the law. “What's your 
probable'cause to search me?” Neither officer responded. “I re- 
member thinking that I was indeed in a bad neighborhood,” Col- 
bert says. “The cops have it rough in the real world. They never 
know if you're a bad guy, so I figured I could take a little abuse.” 

When the search turned up nothing, Ryan and Blondie di- 
rected Colbert to his date’s home on the next block. Within min- 
utes, as Colbert and the woman were driving off, the same cops 
appeareéd again. After telling the woman to “get lost,” they hand- 
cuffed Colbert and told him he resembled a drug dealer named 
Hakim. Procedure dictated that Colbert be booked at the 39th- 
district police headquarters, about a mile away. But Colbert 
wasn’t in the land of official procedure; he was in the hands of 
Blondie. So, instead, he was taken to 1518 Ontario Street, a run- 
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- down three-story home and sometime crack house that served as 
a sort of hidden adjunct to precinct headquarters. 

Once inside the building, Colbert was put in a chair in the 
middle of a 9-ft. by 12-ft. back room on the first floor. Still in cuffs, 
he was beaten with fists, nightsticks and then a long-handled black 
flashlight. “We were trying to get him to admit he was Hakim,” says 
Blondie, who agreed to talk to TIME over several days at a federal 
prison far from Philadelphia, where he is currently serving 13 
years for violating the civil rights of Colbert and dozens of others 
and for stealing money during searches and arrests. 

In the 39th district, Blondie was notorious for a version of 
Russian roulette he used with those he arrested—evidence or no ev; 
idence. Colbert fit the bill. Blondie cocked the hammer on what he 
now Says was an empty pistol. “If you don’t tell us what we want to 
know, I’m going to blow your head off,” he said. Colbert wouldn’t 
budge. Even today, Blondie—who fears for his life in prison if 
his real name: is disclosed— 
defends the tactic. “I viewed it 
as kind of a humane alterna- 
tive,” he says. “It was less hurt- 
ful than beating, and it usually 
got us the information we 
wanted.” But not this time. 

Still convinced they had. 
Hakim, the officers took Col- 
bert to the station house, 
where, in a detention room, 
they roughed him up some 
more. “We thought the change 
of venue might work,” says 
Blondie. It didn’t. Colbert 
wasn't Hakim and wouldn't 
say he was. So, with Colbert's 
house keys in hand, Ryan and 
Blondie then traveled outside 
their jurisdiction to search Col- 
bert’s apartment in the close-in suburb of Cheltenham. When noth- 
ing incriminating was found, the cops returned to headquarters and 
released Colbert—after six hours of terror. “Let us catch yeu around 
here again,” Colbert recalls Blondie’s saying, “and we'll kill you.” 

" The cops made a tiny mistake that evening, a small error of the 
sort that brings down empires; they failed to return Colbert's dri- 
ver’s licerise. (Ryan had thrown it away.) Colbert was about to.move 
to Detroit, where he is now employed as a social worker, and he 
needed his Pennsylvania license to apply for one in Michigan. So, 
frightened and trembling, Colbert returned to the 39th headquar- 
ters the next day. “Here was a black guy complaining about two 
white cops to a white lieutenant,” recalls John Gallagher, the duty 
supervisor that day. “It took some balls for him to come in.” 

This was not untrod territory for Gallagher, who comes as 
close as anyone to being the hero of the piece. “Over time,” he 
says, “I've heard more than a few civilian complaints against cops. 
Most are grossly embellished, and some are just outright lies.” But 
Colbert’s detailed reconstruction impressed Gallagher. “I had 
watched a psychiatrist say on a TV program that if you put dis- 
turbed people in a pink-colored room, it calms them down,” he 
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says, “and I'd just had the detention room painted pink. There was 
no way Colbert could have known that unless he’d beeh there.” 
The tale was “just too awful,” says Gallagher. “Folks get whacked 
around a lot. You get used to hearing about that. But what hap- 
pened to Colbert was far over the line.” 

Colbert didn’t know the names of his assailants, and there was 
no record of his arrest or appearance at the station house, but it 
didn’t take long for Gallagher to figure it out: Ryan and Blondie. 
Yet even with Colbert's testimony, it took time—and luck—to bust 
Blondie and his confederates. There was, after all, no paper trail. 

What helped was another police beating, 3,000 miles away. 
Seven days after Colbert’s encounter, the nation’s attention shift- 
ed from Kuwait to Los Angeles, where Rodney King had been 
beaten senseless by a gang of vengeful cops. As weeks passed and 
police everywhere pondered the King horror, the Philadelphia de- 
partment’s internal investigation was leading commanders to a 
_ logical conclusion; this was no 
£ time for a cover-up. So they re- 
eased photos of Ryan and 
Blondie, who had been sus- 
pended during the probe, to 
ocal newspapers. A flood tide 
ollowed. Complaints about 
2the cops’ behavior inundated 
: the department and the press. 
> The pattern of abuse was clear, 
* and the stories from the neigh- 
& borhood spurred on the inves- 
igation that’ would eventually 
2 result in the jailing of Blondie 
“and four associates. The five 
pleaded guilty without a trial. 
The government urged lenien- 
cy—the cops had confessed to 
more crimes than anyone sus- 
pected, and implicated more 
than 50 fellow officers in the process—but the judge was unsym- 
pathetic. “You've squashed the Bill of Rights in the mud,” he said 
before sending the men to stiff prison terms. 

As the first to admit wrongdoing, Ryan received only 10 
months in jail, and is now free. The others, all of whom were sen- 
tenced last year, are currently in federal prisons. Three have spo- 
ken freely with Time but refuse to be identified by name. “We 
need to keep low profiles,” explains Blondie dryly. “Being known 
as.a former cop to our fellow inmates is not exactly conducive to 
our life-styles, or to just our continued living.” 











The crack house where police 
beat Colbert with nightsticks 


IN APPEARANCE, BLONDIE, WHO'S NOW 42, FITS NO ONE’S IMAGE OF 
a bad cop; to the contrary, he bears a startling reseniblance to a 
slim, hard-muscled Robert Redford. The son of a Philadelphia 
bartender and a clerk for the Internal Revenue Service, he coast- 
ed through Archbishop Ryan High School but never thought 
about college. “I didn’t like school,” he explains, “except for the 
girls and parties.” He tried to become a fireman but failed the test. 
“The math was too hard,” he says. “The police exam was easier; 
that’s how I became a cop.” : 


like the body count in Vietnam 








Blondie took the oath in early 1977. The department he joined 
had a long history of corruption. A common joke had it that 
Philadelphia’s kids could play cops and robbers at the same time. 
This was especially true in the 1970s, The mayor-was former po- 
lice commissioner Frank Rizzo, who had promised to “make At- 
tila the Hun look like a faggot” if he won election. “The way to treat 
criminals,” Rizzo explained, is “spacco il capa” (bust their heads). 
Rizzo was as good as his word. A study for the U.S. Justice De- 
partment found that while individual Philadelphia police officers 
made no more arrests than Netw York City cops, during Rizzo's 
eight years as mayor they were 37 times as likely to shoot un- 
armed citizens fleeing the site of nonviolent crimes. 

Blondie spent 14 weeks at the police academy. “It was most- 
ly firearms training, first aid and war stories,” he says. “They 
taught a bit about things like probable cause—just to say they had 
taught it—but the message was clear: What you really do as a cop 
you learn on the street from 
the veterans, and you could be 
sure, as they said, that it was 
nothing like what you learned 
at the academy.” 

It wasn’t. Three weeks into 
his new career, and teamed 
with a veteran officer, Blondie 
made his first arrest; he nabbed 
a.rape suspect. “Nothing fit,” 
Blondie recalls now. “The 
clothes description over the ra- 
dio wasn’t like what our guy 
had on, and he wasn’t sweat- 
ing. He said he was just stand- 
ing outside his own home, 
which turned out to be true. 
But the victim ID'd him, so we 
took him anyway. She was so 
hysterical; she would have 
identified anyone.” When Blondie vociferously questioned the ar- 
rest, he was told to “shut up, listen and learn.” He then watched as 
thé original description was altered to fit the suspect, who was held 
for eight months until the victim recanted her identification. 

“The pressure is to produce, to show activity, to get the col- 
lars,” says Blondie today. “It’s all about numbers, like the body 
count in Vietnam. The rest of the system determines if you got the 
right guy or not.” 

Blondie learned a lot, very quickly. Beating a suspect into a con- 
fession? O.K. Stealing from a bad guy? Fine. But he also learned that 
even the shadow world had its rules. “The first is, keep it in the ghet- 
to. In the good areas, you don’t go stopping people without cause,” 
he says. “Second, you don’t take money to let a criminal enterprise 
continue. And third, you don’t frame an innocent person.” Blondie 
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says he and his crew never “planted stuff’ on an innocent person. - 


If he were that kind of cop, he insists, “then we would have put 
drugs on Colbert, and I wouldn't be talking to you from behind bars 
right now. We could have created a his-word-vs.-our-word thing, 
and we would have got off.” But aside from the lines you don’t 


cross, says Blondie, “how you get a bad guy, if he really is a bad guy, 
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Arthur Colbert's determination eventually led 
investigators to a racist world of police corruption 











is pretty much your own business. Your job is to get him. Period.” 

How you get him is to disregard the law. “Basically, the first 
thing you really learn as a cop is how to lie,” says Blondie. For many 
officers, their first taste of shading the truth involves car stops. 
“Now, say you see some guy driving who you think is wrong,” says 
Blondie (“wrong” in his lexicon invariably means a black youth in 
a late-model car). “You stop him on no basis that could stand up in 
court. So you lie if you have to. You say he ran a stop sign or didn’t 
signal or had a broken taillight that you break after you've deter- 
mined he’s bad. That makes the initial stop legal.” 

Then, Blondie continues, “you search the car, which you gen- 
erally have no probable cause to do.” The cop who finds some- 
thing—guns or drugs—has two alternatives: “Lie, and testify that 
the guy gave you permission to search.” Or say the contraband 
wasn’t in the trunk at all, but rather in plain view. “Why sweat it?” 
asks Blondie. “Sure, you’ve fabricated the probable cause and 
done an illegal search, but the 
guy is bad, right? We do what 
we have to do.” 

“There’s far more of this 
type of thing than anyone could 
be» comfortable with,” _ says 
Robert McGuire, who was New 
York City’s police commission- 
er for six years. “Do cops per- 
jure themselves routinely on 
warrants and. arrests, where the 
probable cause is made up after 
the fact so the arrest stands up 
in court? Sure they do.” 

But it isn’t necessary, says 
McGuire: “It’s possible to fol- 
low the rules and get the job 
done. In most communities, 
the bad actors are well known 
to both residents and the po- 
lice, which means if you can’t get the bad guys the first time then 
you can get them the next time, because there’s always a next 
time.” But most officers don’t make that calculation. 

“Prosecutors and judges know a lot of testimony by cops is 
false,” says Alan Dershowitz, the Harvard law professor and 
criminal defense attorney who has popularized the term testi- 
lying. “But they only know it generically, rather than in any par- 
ticular case. So in a battle of conflicting testimony, cops are giv- 
en the benefit of the doubt.” 

For those who watch cops for a living, the opening scene in the 
movie L.A. Confidential, with a veteran cop counseling a rookie, is 
disturbingly on point. “As the film puts it,” says Dershowitz, “if 
you're not willing to break the law to do the work you're charged 
with doing, then you shouldn't be a cop—or at least not a‘detective.” 


BLONDIE WAS TRANSFERRED TO THE 39TH DISTRICT IN 1984. AT ITS 
north end, the 39th is home to Philadelphia’s élite. Large, expensive 
houses with well-manicured lawns are owned by business tycoons 
and politicians. But closer to downtown is an area of about,1 sq. mi. 
that is still home to the predatory crime common in America’s inner 
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cities. “It’s the kind of place where if you saw a big TV satellite dish, 

you knew something was wrong because just about everyone there 
was on welfare,” says the sergeant known as Schoolboy, who was 
Blondie’s nominal boss in “Five Squad,” the detachment of plain- 
clothes officers given the task of ridding the streets of drugs, or at 
least confining them to Philadelphia's poorest neighborhood. 

In most large police forces, a small percentage of aggressive 
cops do the dirty work. The rest simply punch their time cards, re- 
spond only when called and wait for their pensions. “Many cops go 
their whole careers without making an arrest,” says Joseph McNa- 
mara, a former police chief of San Jose, Calif. “The small number of 
aggressive officers every department has, and needs, are the ones 
we rely on to clean things up.” 

It isn’t hard to spot the ready-to-rumble officers. In Philadel- 
phia’s 39th, it became known quickly that Blondie was such a cop— 
a man who could do you in even if you had done no wrong. Other 
officers might cruise through 
the area and have debris or 
even rocks thrown at them. 
When Blondie drove by with 
his cohort, silence fell on the 
bleak streets. “Cross those guys, 
and they'd whack you upside 
the head,” says Cory Brown, . 
who now lives in the house 
where Arthur Colbert was beat- 
en in 1991. “We had our times, 
Blondie and me,” says Brown. 
“He busted me for having a 
gun, and I was lucky to get off 
with probation.” No hard feel- 
ings, says Brown. “I didn’t have 
no permit for the gun.” More 
important, says Brown, “you 
got to say that Blondie and THE GOOD CoP 
them kept a lot of the worst of 
the stuff around here down, no matter how they went about it.” 

Far away in that federal prison, Blondie doesn’t remember 
Brown, but he takes his point. “You’ve got to show who's boss on 
a daily basis,” he says in the deadpan, laconic manner that became 
legend in the 39th. “That wasn’t and isn’t the kind of area where 
you Walk a beat and make nice with the residents.” 

But many of the residents were (and are) “nice,” and they 
were the ones who screamed loudest for the police to crack down 
on the crime wave. “The bosses would come back from commu- 
nity meetings with a string of complaints, and we were told to get 
on it—just get it done,” says Blondie. Police supervisors, he says, 
had other pressures too: “Above the rank of captain, you get pro- 
moted mostly by who you know on the force,and in politics. And 
the politicians scream as loud as the residents. Can you tell me 
when you ever heard a politician say he’d get tough on the cops 
for violating the civil rights of drug:dealers?” 

Five Squad was a coveted assignment. The officers kept their 
own hours—although there was always a designated eight-hour 
shift. “That was so we could make arrests at the end of our tour 
and get overtime doing the paperwork,” says Blondie. In a typi- 
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cal year, he and his fellow Five Squad officers made $60, 000 or 
higher, more than double their salary. 

The way “it’s supposed to work is something like this,” says 
Blondie. “You're supposed to go to a crack house and make a 
buy, or have someone make it for you via a ‘controlled buy.’ To 
do that, you've yot to strip the guy beforehand to make sure 
there is no other money on him. Then you give him some mon- 
ey and he makes the buy, and you strip him afterward to make 
sure he has no more money.” Do it like that, he says, and the 
buy and subsequent arrest are legal. 

“But it’s a pain for several reasons,” he says: “First, you risk hav- 
ing your agent exposed, Second, who's gonna sell to a white guy 
standing in line at a crack house? So you get some piper [crack ad- 
dict] or some whore to-make the buy. Or you just pinch someone 
coming out of the house and find out who's in the place, whether 
they're armed, and where the dope is. Then you goin. It’s illegal that 
way, but then you go and get a 
warrant later [and falsify the re- 
port], saying you made the buy 
yourself,” Or, adds Schoolboy, 
“you drop a dime, which means 
you call in a ‘shots fired’ alarm 
to 911. Sometimes you even fire 
your own gun. Then you wait 
for the shots-fired call to come 
over the radio, and you respond 
to your own call. It’s all made 
up, but it makes the raid legal.” 
It’s so routine, says Blondie, 
“that sometimes we'd Jaugh 
and say, “Gee, which story 
should we use today? How 
about No, 23?” You get punch 
drunk in this business.” 
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Lieut. John Gallagher shone a light on the 
shadow world of Blondie and his pals 


CHINAMAN, A BLONDIE CON- 
federate, even rationalizes theft: “We didn’t use our badges as 
camouflage just to rob anyone we met who we felt like robbing. 
We took from drug dealers. The way I look at it, that money wasn’t 
theirs anyway, and we needed it more than they did, or than the 
city did, which was who we were supposed to turn it in to.” 

Like most addictions, the thievery grew gradually. It began, 
says Blondie, as “nothing more than reimbursement. Over time, 
as we got greedy, it became a kind of tax on the bad guys, a spoils- 
of-war kind of thing. But that’s different than a scum-of-the-earth 
activity like taking a bribe tolet a drug operation continue.” 

That may be a distinction without a difference, but not to 
Blondie. He’s proud that once when he was offered $1,000 a 
week to let a drug operation flourish, he reported the bribe at- 
tempt and the dealer was convicted. Yet over time, according to 
the charges to which they pleaded guilty, Blondie and his fellow 
officers stole $100,000. 

In Philadelphia, as in most big-city police departments, there 
is little or no money for informants. Yet cops on the street rou- 
tinely pay $10 or $20 for information. “It adds up,” says Blondie, 
who estimates that each of the officers in Five Squad was shelling 











out as much as $50 a week for tips. “I'd have more chance of be- 
ing elected Governor than I would trying to. get money out of the 
department for informants,” says Blondie. “The bosses’ view is 
that we had the best jobs. We wore soft clothes, worked our own 
hours and made tons of overtime. The brass viewed paying infor- 
mants out of our own pocket as just a cost of doing business.” - 

That cost, adds Schoolboy, was often seen as 'too high. “So when 
we hit a place, we'd take some money to reimburse our informant 
payments,” he says. “After a while,” he recalls, “with so much dough 
sitting around, you just take more, and then you begin to get used 
to it.” But not too used to it. “Unless you’re completely nuts,” says 
Chinaman, “you're careful. If you find 10 grand, say, you take only 
three or four. You can’t raid a drug house and come back:and not 
turn in some money. That'd be a sure tip-off.” 

Most of the time, the squad’s knowledge of crack-house oper- 
ations was the product of tipster information. “And you have to 
protect those informants,” says 
Blondie. “It’s really your No. 1 
obligation. You have defense 
attorneys demanding that you 
identify them. But if you give 
up an informant, chances are 
he’s dead by nightfall.” 


AT THE “END OF THE DAY,” SAYS 
Schoolboy, “given how we lied 
on the probable cause, I'd say 
that almost all of our [2,233] 
arrests were bad. On the other 
hand, if we did everything by 
the book, crime would be up. 
Stealing the money was bad. 
No excuse for that, and none 
for the beatings either, espe- 
cially when you have someone THE PRECIN 
in cuffs. But frankly, I’m proud 
of the arrests. It may sound crazy, but what we did was kind of no- 
ble, I think. I mean, cops everywhefe keep being told they're in a 
war. You're told to win it. You're never told to win it by the book, 
because those telling you to win it know it can’t be won that way.” 
Of the 2,000 or so bad arrests made by Five Squad over the 
six years between 1984 and 1991, only 160 have been reversed. 
“And each one has been like pulling teeth,” says Bradley Bridge, 
the Philadelphia public defender reviewing the files: An assis- 
tant district attorney, speaking not for attribution, sounds like 
Blondie as he defends the foot dragging: “It’s pretty much true 
that all of those arrested were indeed bad guys, and no one is 
real eager to.let them out on technicalities.” The other reason 
for going slow is financial. To date, Philadelphia has paid out 
almost $5 million in wrongful-arrest settlements stemming 
from Five Squad’s activities (Colbert settled for only $25,000). 
“There’s simply no real appetite for going full blast on this stuff,” 
says the district attorney. 


FROM THE TIME COLBERT WAS TERRORIZED IN FEBRUARY 1991, IT 
took prosecutors four years just to indict Blondie & Co. for their il- 
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Where Colbert got a second beating; but he 
came back for help the next day—and got it 











legal activities, and it was more than another year before they were 
sentenced to prison on April 15, 1996. “No matter the substance of 
complaints against cops,” says McGuire, “if it’s only the victim’s 
word against the cop’s, it’s a hard road to travel, and it always takes 
too much time.” For the city and federal prosecutors considering 
Colbert’s complaint, getting Ryan to “rat out” proved easy. “If Ryan 
had held fast, they couldn’t have got us,” says Blondie. “He was al- 
ways a weak sister.” The pressure on Ryan was great. He “faced the 
prospect of being convicted by the credible testimony of a com- 
pletely innocent citizen,” as the government said in its sentencing 
memorandum. Ryan caved, and the Fs! fitted him with a wire in Oc- 
tober and November 1994. Blondie, no fool, had grown wary of 
Ryan, and he made no incriminating statements on tape. But he 
knew the Colbert incident would topple him, and when he was ap- 
proached by the Fsi directly, Blondie caved too. “I miscalculated,” 
he says ruefully. “The other stuff was just our word against druggies’, 
but I hoped to win points by co- 
operating. I thought maybe I 
could get away with a light term 
or maybe even probation—13 
years never seemed possible.” 

‘To win such points, 
Blondie had to finger his fel- 
low officers. “A real cop would 
eat his gun before squealing” 
on other cops, says Blondie, 
but he did just that. As the 
driving force behind the cor- 
ruption that brought down 
Five Squad, Blondie freely rat- 
ted on Chinaman and two oth- 
ers, and reluctantly on his 
sergeant, Schoolboy, as well. 
Impressed with the coopera- 
tion of Blondie and his confed- 
erates, the government urged 
leniency. In the future, the prosecutors argued, “other officers ... 
may take their cue from the sentencings of cooperators.” 
Unswayed, Federal Judge Robert Gawthrop slammed the cops 
with the maximum mandated by the federal sentencing guide- 
lines—and Blondie with even more. The result has been exactly 
what the government feared: only four other officers have fallen. 
“They took the cue all right,” says a senior FBI official. “No one’s 
talking. And even if they do, the history of these kinds of scandals 
is that cops.go right back to acting as they always have when the 
dust settles, because the pressure they most feel is the pressure to 
produce results, the constant demand to get the job done.” 

McGuire believes the pressure inevitably forces cops to make 
up some of their own rules. “Most of the kind of stuff [Blondie and 
the others] did was in the vast gray area that represents the real 
nuances of police work,” he says. “We've all faced these things; 
we all have our own personal lines.” 

And Blondie, now in the second year of his 13-year sentence? 
He remains a stranger to remorse: “We didn’t invent the system, 
or the ways to scam it to do the job. We inherited it. We were its 
custodians. Now others are.” iS 
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WHERE'S THE BEEF? 
In a radiation chamber 
set to be zapped, like 
some chicken is now 


“Nuking” Your Burgers? 


It'll kill bacteria, says the FDA. But irradiation must 
overcome the beefs of packers and doubts of consumers 


By FREDERIC GOLDEN 





OR BILL CLINTON AND OTHER HAM- | 
burger-loving Americans, nothing 
could have been scarier. At the height 
of the barbecue season last August, 
more than a dozen people became serious- 
ly ill from ground beef contaminated by a 
virulent strain of bacteria known as E. coli 
0157:H7, which was traced to a Colum- 
bus, Neb., processing plant. The incident 
prompted the nation’s largest meat recall, 
a whopping 25 million Ibs. of beef patties. 
It also brought a vow from gourmand Clin- 
ton to wage a major war for food safety. 
Last week the Food and Drug Admin- 
istration unleashed the war's ultimate 
weapon. It approved use of nuclear irradi- 
ation to rid beef of the mutant E. coli, as 
well as salmonella, listeria and other dan- 
gerous pathogens implicated in the mil- 
lions of cases of food poisoning in the U.S. 
that cost some 9,000 lives each year. 
Dubbed “cold pasteurization” by the food 
industry, the controversy-plagued technol- 
ogy uses powerful gamma rays released by 
the common medical radioisotope cobalt 
60 or streams of high-energy electrons 
from an accelerator. The bug-zapping 
power of the process is undisputed. The 
ionizing radiation, millions of times 
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stronger than ordinary X rays, kills molds, 
bacteria and small insects by wrecking 
their DNA, while leaving the exposed food 
virtually unchanged and radiation free, As 
aside benefit, it also eliminates the need for 
fumigants. 

Even so, Americans are unlikely to find 
irradiated beef in supermarkets or fast-food 
emporiums very soon. This is not only be- 
cause of the public’s almost irrational fear of 
anything nuclear—or the threats of stepped- 
up opposition by such anti-irradiation ac- 
tivists as the Vermont- 
based group Food & 
Water. Even major food 
companies, while pub- 
licly lauding the FDA de- 
cision as long overdue, 
privately confess they 
are not all that eager to 
implement it. Before in- 
vesting in the costly shield- 
ed radiation rooms that will 
be needed to sterilize fresh 
or frozen meat on an as- 
sembly-line basis (and will 
add 3¢ or 4¢ to the retail 

price of chopped sirloin), they 
want to gauge consumer demand. 
Admits John Masefield, chief execu- 
tive of the Whippany, N.J., medical 
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; sterilization company Isomedix, 
® whose three-year-old petition 
2 prompted the FDA action: "A lot 
4 of people want to be second.” 
Or even lower down. Wheat 
= and flour have been cleared for 
* irradiation since 1963, and over 
= the years spices, pork, fruits and 
vegetables and poultry have 
been added to the FDA list. Yet 
despite the overwhelming en- 
dorsement of many health au- 
thorities, including the Ameri- 
can Medical Association and the 
World Health Organization— 
and despite the FDA’s renewed 
assurances last week that radia- 
tion at its recommended dosages 
affects neither a food’s taste noi 
its nutritional value in any de 
tectable way—irradiated poul 
try, vegetables and fruits are al 
most as rare as Iranian caviar it 
U.S. markets. Though Nasa ha 
long irradiated food for spac: 
flights, the only widely sok 
“nuked” consumer products 01 
U.S. terra firma are baby-bottl 
nipples, cosmetics, bandage: 
tampons, contact-lens cleanin 
fluids, juice and milk carton 
and wine corks. 
But food experts sniff 

change in the air. The series « 
recent high-visibility incidents of E. co 
poisoning has heightened public concert 
about contaminated beef—and inspire 
food producers to experiment with such a 
ternative sterilization techniques as stea 
pasteurization of beef carcasses and exp 
sure of food to ozone, a highly reacti’ 
form of oxygen. Yet while these metho: 
are cheaper and do not require the ha 
dling of radioactive material or disposal 
nuclear wastes, they fail a critical te 
Aside from cooking, only irradiation is pe 
etrating enough, say t 
experts, to come clc 
to meeting new fede 
guidelines mandati 
“zero tolerance” for 1 
crobial contamination 
ground beef, which, \ 
like pork or poultry, is 
ten eaten rare. Still, befi 
irradiated beef can beco 
available, the Department 
Agriculture must issue n 
regulations for its process 
and labeling, which make 
unlikely, says a departme) 
official, that you'll find zap) 
beef patties in meat coolers bet 
next summer's barbecues. Meanwt 
better hold that steak tartare. 























The low-carb Zone diet 
rises from fad to fixture 


By ROMESH RATNESAR 





CRISTIANA PAUL HAD A 
weight problem. Not dras- 
ECT tic, but nagging nonetheless. 
Born and raised in Romania 
and trained as an engineer, 
Paul moved to Los Angeles 
in 1984, and like all good An- 
gelenos, she decided to be- 
come a model. Paul was already svelte and 
stunning, but despite a near maniacal exer- 
cise regimen she couldn't shed a few stub- 
born pounds. So she abandoned her strict 
fruit-and-vegetable diet, cut back on carbo- 
hydrates and gobbled proteins. Before 
long, she had dropped the extra ballast and 
was turning away modeling offers. 

Only later did Paul learn she had stum- 
bled into “the Zone,” which, if its adher- 
ents are to be believed, ranks as the biggest 
weight-loss breakthrough since, well, at 
least since Sweating to the Oldies. Count 
Paul as a true believer: she has given up 
modeling and is now a nutritionist at 
Sports Club L.A., where she guides her 
hard-bodied clientele into the Zone at the 
cost of $100 an hour. 

Unlike the pill-popping, shake-slurping 
diet crazes of the 1980s, the Zone has a di- 
gestible but unorthodox premise: staying 
trim depends mainly on eating meals in 
which 40% of the calories come from carbo- 
hydrates, 30% from protein and 30% from 
fat. Or, put another way: eat the butter; 
hold the bread. 

Americans are eating this premise up. 
And their unlikely guru is Barry Sears, a 6-ft. 
5-in., 215-lb. Marblehead, Mass., biochemist 
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who toiled in the labs at the University of 


Virginia and M.LT., describes himself as a 


FEASTING IN THE ZONE 

LA. Farm, a Left Coast 
restaurant, serves this $45, five- 
course Zone extravaganza: 
mixed salad; a seafood medley 
with broccoli; filet of sea bass 
with spinach; a quail—and 
mixed berries over sorbet 





ZONEMEISTER: Sears says it’s the insulin doing us in 


“pointy-headed scientist,” and says things 
like “I consider myself a messenger. The 
Zone is my message.” Sears’ 1995 book, The 
Zone, has 1.5 million copies in print and has 
been translated into 14 languages; Sears’ sec- 
ond book, Mastering the Zone, spent I 
weeks on the best-seller list. Last month he 
published Zone Perfect Meals in Minutes 
(ReganBooks; $21), which features 150 quick 
recipes. 

Just in time. For the Zone has become 
the diet of choice for many world-class 
athletes and has reportedly hooked celeb 
dieters Madonna, Howard Stern and Bill 
Clinton, though the White House is keeping 
mum. Considering the short shelf life of 
most fads, the Zone has reached adoles- 
cence gracefully. In Southern California it 
has mushroomed from a life-style choice to 
an industry. Life Zone, a health club devot- 
ed solely to putting people on Zone diets, 
has seen 1,500 customers in the past two 
years enlist in its 12-week program. At the 
bistro L.A. Farm, a hot spot for film moguls, 
one-third of lunch orders come from a Zone 
menu introduced last year. A five-course 
Zone feast goes for $45. 

Sears’ approach goes against the grain 
in more ways than one. His books contra- 
dict the prevailing orthodoxy of high- 









8 carbohydrate, low-fat diets. He 
= contends that an excess of 
s carbs forces the body to over- 
produce insulin, a hormone 
that promotes fat storage. The 
Zone doesn’t forbid all carbs— 
high-fiber fruits and vege- 
tables are fine—but it does dis- 
courage all the tastier ones. 
Like pasta, rice and bagels. 
Sears’ position: Get over it. “If 
all bread left the face of the 
earth, we'd have a much health- 
ier planet,” he declares. 

All this has made Sears a 
millionaire, but it has also won 
him a chorus of critics who dis- 
pute the scientific foundations 
of the Zone. They scoff at Sears’ 
contention that ancient people 
shrank in height after the in- 
vention of bread. “Give me a 
break,” says Bonnie Liebman, 
director of nutrition at the Cen- 
ter for Science in the Public Interest. 
“Those kinds of statements are not good 
science.” What about the insulin-makes- 
you-fat thesis? “Ridiculous,” says Stanford 
University endocrinologist Gerald Reaven. 
The secret to weight loss, he says, still lies 
with cutting calories. In fact, skeptics ar- 
gue, when Zone dieters do lose weight, it’s 
only because the Zone’s rigid calculus de- 
livers a high-bulk, low-calorie diet—hardly 
a revolutionary discovery. 

Gourmands need not apply. The pro- 
tein-packed health bars that Sears peddles 
as ideal between-meal snacks taste like can- 
dy bars laced with sawdust. When Sears sat 
down with a TIME reporter last week to a 
lunch of a grilled salmon sandwich and veg- 
etables, he treated his plate like a battlefield. 
“We're going to start plotting our strategy 
like Patton getting ready to cross the Rhine 
with the Third Army,” he announced, dis- 
carding his French fries and all but a scrap 
of bread. It’s no surprise that Zone disciples 
tend to congregate on the coasts. Sears says 
Middle America will latch on within five 
years, but others aren’t convinced. If 
Sears can talk Americans who live in the 
grain belt to forgo bread and cereal, he'll be 
in the Zone for sure. —Reported by Dan Cray/ 
Los Angeles and Andrea Sachs/Marblehead 
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13.3" Active-Matrix 
TFT Color Display 

Provides a 21% larger 

area than 12.1" displays. 

with 1024 x 768 high resolution, 

even the most intricate 

233MHz Pentium® Processor look razor sharp. 
With MMX™ Technology 


3D Graphics 


S3” VIRGE*/MX 3D graphics ed 
controller binge 3D capabilities . 4 DVD ion 
to a notebook and up to 60% 


taster 2D performance ~ | Cutting-edge DVD-Video 


Playback with MPEG I 


New architecture allows 
for over 3.6 hours of 
standard battery life — 
and up to 7 hours, using an 


Advanced System _ 
Management Tools 
OMI 2.0 BIOS inventory 
tracking, ACPI V1.0 support and 
LANDesk* Client Manager 3.0 for 
network management — the 
ultimate computing experience. 





Of course it's loaded 
with breakthrough technology. 
Consider the source. 


Introducing the new Tecra™750DVD, the ideal notebook for the you the power and performance you need to be successful 
most demanding power user. Who else but Toshiba, the world’s There are also plenty of docking and memory expandability 
leader in portable technology, could pack so much performance, options, plus the very latest network management tools to 


storage capacity and multimedia support into one notebook? deliver the ultimate computing experience. Best of all, the 
No matter how complex your application requirements or how Tecra 750DVD is backed by the superior quality, reliability 
advanced your mobile computing needs, this notebook will give and service and support you need to Always Lead* 
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“DON’T LET THE 


MARKET’S day-to-day 
UPS AND DOWNS 
distract you FROM WHAT 
YOU WANT TO ACCOMPLISH 


over the years.” 





Charles Schwab on the value of perspective 





As every investor knows, the 
Stock Market on any given day can 
be unpredictable. It can reach 
extraordinary highs, which can be 
cause for great celebration. Or it 


can drop dramatically, causing 


its long-term trend has been histor- 
ically upward. And we're not just 
talking about since 1929. Our 
historical data goes all the way 
back to 1802." Surely, the activity of 


the Market on any given day pales in 


To receive a free copy of our Mutual Fund Select List,” 
visit one of our 260 branches nationwide or call: 


1-800-5-NO-LOAD 





concern and doubt among investors 
who tie their fortunes to the 
Market's daily moves. 

While we at Schwab understand 
the temptation to follow the Market 
this closely, we prefer to take a long- 
term historical view of its progress, 
and we recommend that our 
investors do the same. 

We know, for example, that over 
time, the U.S. Stock Market has 
outperformed many other kinds of 
investments, including bonds, CDs 
and U.S. government 
securities.* We also know 
that while the Market 


can go up and down, 


ONESOURCE|’ 





comparison to a 195-year view ol it. 

So what's an easy way to invest 
in the Market? For many investors, 
the answer is no-load mutual funds. 
Schwab makes more than 800 of 
them available through our Mutual 
Fund OneSource® service. Along with 
an extraordinary range of tools, 
guides and personal interaction 
designed to make it possible for you 
to identify funds that can help sup- 
port your long-term financial goals. 

No, past performance does not 
guarantee future results. 
But it serves to put day- 

to-day ups and downs 


into perspective. 


Look for this symbol when 
evaluating mutual funds. 


www.schwab.com 


HISTORICALLY 
HIGH-PERFORMING FUNDS 
AVAILABLE THROUGH 
SCHWAB 


Chants represent growth of a hypothetical 
$10,000 investment over a 
multtyear period endmg 9/30/97. Assumes 
reinvestment of capital gains and income 


AMERICAN CENTURY 
INcoME & GROWTH 





Value of investment: $26,740 
Average annual returns (as of 9/30/97) 
I year + 43.16% 5 year + 21.74% 
Since ception (12/17/90) + 21.46% 


WASATCH GROWTH 





Value of investment: $27,705 
Average annual returns (as of 9/30/97) 
| year + 37.58% 5 year + 22.60% 
10 year + 15.05% 


SCUDDER 
GrowTH & INCOME 





Value of investment: $25,974 
Average annual returns (as of 9/30/97) 
| year + 40.48% 5 wear + 21.03% 
10 year + 14.74% 


FOUNDERS GROWTH 





Value of mvesrment: $30,460 
Average annual renemns (as of 9/30/97) 
1 year + 31.46% 5 yoar + 24.95% 
10 year + 15.81% 
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Prospectuses containing more complete information including management fees, charges and expenses are available from Schwab. Please read the prospectuses 
carefully before investing. Schwab receives remuneration from Mutual Fund OneSource companies. *Stocks are subject to greater volatility chan other investments 
"Stocks for the Long Run by Jeremy Siegel. ©1994 McGraw-Hill Companies. ©1997 Charles Schwab & Co., Inc. All nghts reserved. Member SIPC/NYSE. (12/97) 
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Tall Men Behaving Badly 


An NBA star is stripped of his livelihood after 
throttling his loudmouth coach. Was justice served? 


By JOEL STEIN 


Put a little mustard on it? Put a 
little mustard on it? Who does he think he 
is? Why I oughta... 


ITH THOUGHTS LIKE THAT, LATRELL 
Sprewell, the Golden State War- 


riors’ leading scorer and biggest | 


hothead, took a short 

break during practice last Monday 
to throttle coach P.J. Carlesimo, 
who had just told him to “put a lit- 
tle mustard on the passes” during 
a shooting drill. After the two were 
separated, Sprewell took a 15- 
minute cooldown in the locker 
room before heading back to fight 
through teammates to get to Car- 
lesimo again and yell “I’m going to 
kill you! You better get me off this 
team, or that’s what I’m going to 
do.” It was the most dramatic mo- 
ment of the Warriors’ inept season 
and landed Latrell not only a can- 
celed contract, a shredded en- 
dorsement deal with Converse 
and a yearlong ban from the NBA, 
but also the finger wagging of 
every sports pundit in the country. 
Yes, what Spree did was bad, 
and, no, you really shouldn't choke 
your boss, especially in front of 
your co-workers, But how bad was 
it? Sprewell’s contract was the first 
ever terminated through para- 
graph 16A] of the uniform player 
contract, which prohibits “acts of 
moral turpitude.” And the year- 
long ban was, by 10 months, the 
longest in NBA history. Was what 
Sprewell did that much worse 
than Charles Barkley’s throwing a 
guy through a plate-glass window? 
Worse than Barkley’s spitting on a 
fan? Worse than Barkley’s punching a guy in 
a bar? In a world in which players are rich- 
er, more popular and much bigger than 
their bosses, the NBA thinks attacking a 
coach is more egregious than hitting um- 
pires, cameramen or fans. And so do most 
fans. The few who didn’t cheer Carlesimo 
had their pro-Spree signs confiscated by of- 
ficials at the Oakland Arena last Thursday. 
Even some of Spree’s teammates agree with 
the league’s decision. “I hope this sets an ex- 





SCREAM TEAM: Was it Carlesimo’s 
style that set Sprewell off? 


“I'm going to kill 
you! You better get 
me off this team, 
or that’s what I’m 
going to do,” said 
player to coach 


ample for young players,” says center Todd 
Fuller. As a talk-radio villain, Spree has vir- 
tually replaced Saddam. 

That’s because this is an issue of au- 
thority and respect, and most people see 
Sprewell—with his history of bad behavior 
and flashiness—as an extreme case to be 
made an example of. When other coaches 
were interviewed about the problems in 


the league, the older, whiter group re- 
peatedly used the terms “respect for au- 
thority” and “lack of discipline.” With 
their power eroding, coaches like Carlesi- 
mo and Don Nelson—who have a history 
of losing records and losing personali- 
ties—can’t think of any way to earn re- 
spect other than yelling louder. 
Carlesimo has had trouble with his 
players at every stop in his coaching path, 
and is infamous for his profanity-strewn 





screaming sessions. Sprewell dated his 
conflict with Carlesimo to a Nov. 9 blow- 
up during a game against the Los Angeles 
Lakers. He told the San Francisco Chron- 
icle, “The first time we got into it, I said, 
“Don’t talk to me like that. If you have to 
talk to me, talk to me like a man.” No 
doubt Spree for Three complained of a 
lack of respect from Carlesimo partly be- 
cause the stuffy white guy and corn- 
rowed punk have no common language. 
Put some mustard on the pass? Who talks 
like that? Red Holzman? 

Not everyone, however, sees this as an 
issue of race or respect. “It’s unfortunate 
that every time there is an incident be- 
tween a white person and a black person, 
they say it’s racial,” says Warrior Adonal 





Foyle, who is black. But, in a league in 
which 80% of players are black and almost 
all the coaches are white, there is an intrin- 
sic racial issue. On Friday, San Francisco 
newspapers quoted Mayor Willie Brown as 
saying Sprewell’s actions “may have been 
justified” and asked the N.A.A.c.P., Jesse 
Jackson and Oakland Mayor Elihu Harris 
to investigate the incident. 

Tension, of course, is an inevitable part 
of team sports. The Golden State Warriors 
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are a frustrated team: at the time of this in- 
cident, they had only one victory. Just five 
years ago, they were among the most 
promising teams in the NBA, with Chris 
Webber, Tim Hardaway, Chris Mullin and 
Sprewell—all of them All-Stars. With 
Sprewell’s departure, their best player is 
named Joe Smith. It’s not a happy place to 
be, despite what Carlesimo may have told 
reporters. In an interview earlier this sea- 
son on the league Website, NBA.com, he 
said that “Latrell has been fantastic ... One 
of the things that makes it so easy for us is 
that we have him and Joe setting the tone 
in practice. He’s got a great work ethic.” 
Except for the mustard thing 

Sprewell may very well be back in less 
than a year. Harsh penalties have a way of 
dissipating in the world of professional 
sports. Remember the return of Steve Howe 
after he was barred from baseball for life? 
Last week running back Lawrence Phillips— 
with a history of assault and drunk 
driving—was picked up by the 
Miami Dolphins just two weeks 
after being dropped by the St. 
Louis Rams. Before the Warriors 
decided to nullify Spree’s con- 
tract, 10 teams called about pick- 
ing him up in a trade. On Friday 
the NBA Players Association took 
the first step to bringing Sprewell 
back, launching a lawsuit against 
the yearlong suspension. Bill 
Hunter, the executive director of 
the players association, argues 
that the Warriors’ decision was 
strictly economic. “This season is 
for all intents and purposes lost. 
They're 1 and 14. They dumped 
Latrell Sprewell because they 
could get relief under the salary 
cap,” he says. Good luck with that 
defense. “It’s going to be diffi- 
cult,” he says. “I admit that.” 

It didn’t take a genius to see all this com- 
ing. Respect for the old establishment was 
clearly fading as huge salaries boosted egos 
and brash wannabe superstars began to 
elbow their way toward the inevitable 
post-Michael Jordan era. Not that the NBA 
is big on literary devices, but it seems it has 
a handle on foreshadowing. At the begin- 
ning of the season, the Warriors launched a 
radio campaign that regretted their image as 
nice guys (you know where they finish) and 
vowed a change: 

No more Mr. Nice Guys. 

No more Mr. Clean 

No more Mr. Nice Guys 

Warriors, you will scream 

It makes you want to choke. — Reported 
by Greg Fulton/Atlanta, Laird Harrison/Oakland, 
Mark Shulman/Chicago and David Thigpen/ 
New York 
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The Trouble at Candlestick Point 


DWARD DE BARTOLO JR., THE HEIR TO A SHOPPING-CENTER FORTUNE WHO 

built his own dynasty with the San Francisco 49ers, has never been the sort 

of mogul to pride himself on wearing tattered flannel or flying coach. A man 

with a taste for brandy at $180 a shot, DeBartolo, 51, is known for sparing 
no cost when it comes to getting exactly what he wants. How to turn a losing 
team into one of the winningest in the NFL? Recruit the best players, whatever 
the price. How to secure their devotion to the team? Lavish them with trips to 
Hawaii, $10,000 diamond victory rings, and endless supplies of roses and gift 
certificates for their wives and girlfriends. How to get the city of San Francisco 
to help finance a new stadium for the 49ers? Promise to tack on an opulent shop- 
ping mall and tout the whole project as a job-development effort. 

But the generous Eddie can also be a troublesome one. In 1992 he was sued 
by a Redwood City, Calif., waitress who accused him of assaulting her at his 
home. (The suit was settled out of court.) Then last January, after a play-off loss 
to Green Bay, the 49ers owner allegedly punched a Packers fan outside Lam- 
beau Field. DeBartolo was publicly reprimanded by the NFL and agreed to pay 
a $2,500 charitable donation to the Vince Lombardi Cancer Fund. For years 
DeBartolo and his family have been plagued by alle- 
gations of Mob ties, although law enforcers have nev- 
er substantiated such accusations. 

Now DeBartolo’s way with his money clip has 
come under federal scrutiny. Louisiana newspapers 
disclosed last week that prosecutors in New Orleans 
have indicated they plan to indict DeBartolo in con- 
nection with a long-term investigation of gambling 
fraud that had focused primarily on the state’s flam- 
boyant former Governor Edwin Edwards. Upon 
hearing the news, DeBartolo abruptly handed over 
stewardship of the 49ers to his sister. 

Although the U.S. Attorney's office in New Or- 
leans has not said what charges DeBartolo may face, 
published reports say he is suspected of having paid 
family friend Edwards $460,000 in exchange for help 
in securing a gaming license for a proposed $194 mil- 
lion riverboat casino, The money in question was 
seized by federal agents from Edwards last April. Al- 
though he intially said he had won it at casinos, Ed- 
wards acknowledged on Thursday that the cash came 
from DeBartolo, who was paying him to represent his 
interests in Louisiana. Edwards denied any impropri- 
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conter: alter st ety in the transaction and explained that the exact na- 
victory over ohm ture of his business relationship with DeBartolo “will 
Cowboys in 1995 all come out at the trial.” 


In a statement issued two days earlier, DeBarto- 
lo, who had already abandoned the casino project, proclaimed his innocence and 
implied that he was stepping down from his post only until the charges were set- 
tled. His sister Denise DeBartolo York serves as CEO of the Edward J. DeBartolo 
Corp., a multibillion-dollar real estate empire founded in Youngstown, Ohio, by 
the pair’s father. York immediately distanced herself from her brother’s legal 
troubles and in a less than impassioned jump to his defense declared, “I hope 
everything works out for him.” 

A possible bribery charge isn’t the only bad news DeBartolo has received. 
Last week a citizens’ watchdog group sued officials of the city of San Fran- 
cisco in order to invalidate last summer's referendum in which voters agreed 
to help fund DeBartolo’s proposed $525 million stadium/mall at Candlestick 
Point, a move that could delay the venture and cause problems for DeBarto- 
lo’s beloved 49ers. | —By Ginia Bellafante. Reported by James L. Graff/Chicago and 
David S. Jackson/San Francisco 
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With a hit sitcom and a 
star turn in a new movie, 
Helen Hunt has finally 
broken into the big time 








By RICHARD CORLISS 


OUGH MEN GO DIPPY IN HER PRESENCI 
hey look beyond the blond: 
a questing intelligenc 


sting or care 





smile, a hint tl 


wouldn’t mind messi 








in Twister, a meteorologist 

runs away with her, ditching 

wildcat after tornadoes. On Mac t 
You, her TV husband (Paul Reiser) can’t stop rhay 
sodizing. “I’m admiring tiful girl who married 
me tor some reason,” he says, and “all I know is that I 


want to wake up with you naked for the rest of my life 
Rush these puppies to the ER—they’re lovesick 
Now let’s hand her a real challenge: the world 


meanest man. This guy, a writer named Melvin 
Udall (J ack Nicholson), can’t even think about « 
blacks, Jews, Hispanics, women or little sick kids 


without making an acid slur. But long before the end 
of As Good As It Gets, the buoyant new bauble fron 
TV- and movie-comedy master James L. Brooks (the 
Mary Tyler Moore Show, Terms of Ende« 
Melvin is converted; he realizes that this \ 
with her aggrieved look and a tongue 





Cheddar, is his redeemer. He gulps hard and tell 
her, “You make me want to be a better man 


The Helen Hunt woman doesn’t vamp. She | 





no outlaw swagger. She doesn’t ra 
15 or 20 points to make the boys feel better. She re 
fuses to play the little r the doomed diva. Or the 


gi 
perfect woman either, for she knows that flourishin 


art and a craft, and 


s the it to try. She 





at the end of this millenni 


not many are up to it. But 





attracts men, and appea omen, by being 








her own complicated se 
staunch friend, strong mate: the sensible sirer 

By all logic, Helen Hunt—even the name is def 
antly sensible—should not be a major multimedia star 
of the "90s. No one should be, for television and filr 
have become only distantly related media. T\ appe | 
to the broad middle-aged, movies to the young at 
younger. The living room is the woman’s domain, t! 
cineplex a guys’ clubhouse. TV bathes in socia 
surance; movies strut toward soci thic threat 
many performers commute between the tw 
much profit or comfort. Yet Hunt has one of tl 
highest Q ratings (recognizability plus likabil 


women in entertainment, and her most rec 1 














Twister, was the second top-grossing film of 199¢ 
Listen to Hunt’s colleagues spe ik of her, and ye 
may wonder if she is not as good as it t 
good to be true. Nicholson SI I ernaut of 
ability. You can lean on her. S t 
used to say. She's a babe.” Re r I nix of twe 
powerful things: she’s deliber pre 
knows what she wants I game, wWillir 
to take risks. As an act I Ins} 
Victor Levin, execut [ icer of Mad About Yor 
“She can t il t anything 1 ha | 
critive it yt ti I id that 
star is a hero t é keup artist, but h 
Hunt's: “S! immy looking s Jeanine Lo- 
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bell. “Like cashmere: elegant but cozy.” 

Hearing these testimonials, a skeptical 
journalist is tempted to set up an 800 hot 
line for anyone with an unkind word to say 
about the actress, anonymity guaranteed. 
But there may be more urgent Hollywood 
news about Hunt. Yes, she’s now a big star, 
winner of Emmy, Golden Globe and Mtv 
Movie awards. But on the evidence, she is 
also a caring, clever person who loves her 
folks and her shaggy Samoyed dog Johnny, 
belongs to no cult, lives in the unchic San 
Fernando Valley, drives a boring black Vol- 
vo sedan, loves opera, listens to the dictates 
of her conscience, hears the ticking of her 
biological clock, protects her privacy as you 
would if you were famous and shrugs off 
her exhausting TV-and-movie workload— 
she made As Good As It Gets and a season 
of Mad About You simultaneously—by say- 
ing, “I’m cursed, or blessed, to be able to do 
more than one thing at a time. To keep the 
plates spinning.” 

Hunt proves that a performer can do 
fine work and lots of it, be respected for 
what she does and loved for who she is, 
without falling victim to the excesses of 
sex, drugs and lock-‘er-up. Shouldn’t that 
be worth just one tabloid headline? Nor- 
MAL WOMAN CONQUERS SHOW BIZ! 


UNT’S TRIUMPH IS MORE 
imposing in that she is a 
survivor of the frail, often 
self-lacerating community 
of child actors. This is not a 
star-is-born story but a 
star-is-grown one; she has 
spent nearly three-quarters 
of her life in front of foot- 
lights and cameras. At 34, Hunt is cele- 
brating her silver anniversary in acting. 

She was born in Culver City, Calif., 
just a few blocks from the lot where Mad 
About You is filmed. But as an infant, He- 
len moved to Manhattan with her parents, 
director Gordon Hunt and Jane, a pho- 
tographer. “I wasn’t that movie- 
obsessed,” Helen recalls. “We were at the 
theater all the time.” For years she was 
just another out-of-work actress taking 
classes and studying her craft. Then she 
turned nine and got a job, as the blond pi- 
oneer girl in the 1973 TV movie Pioneer 
Woman. Even then, Helen had the mile- 
high forehead, perfect oval face and 
watchful stillness of a Vermeer maiden. 
“It was very strange,” she says. “Some- 
body forgot to tell me I was a kid. In Pio- 
neer Woman, I was trying to play Sophie's 
Choice.” 

At 11, Helen joined Jessica Walter on 
the Amy Prentiss sleuth series; a year later, 
she was a regular on Swiss Family Robin- 
son. And the roles kept rolling in. “We 
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Girls Just Want 
to’Have Fun 































made a deal,” Gordon Hunt recalls. “She 
could work as long as she had a B average. 
With most kids, if they get a B, you promise 
them a vacation. With Helen, if she got a B, 
she got to work. Work was her playtime. I 
could see there was a really mature soul in 
there.” Casting directors noticed the same 
thing: Helen had not a sexual but an emo- 
tional, intellectual precocity. “I would cry,” 
she notes, “because I didn’t get the girl- 
friend or Brat Pack parts. People said, ‘She 
seems too mature, too knowing.’ Well, 
what could I do about that?” 

The answer: just wait. “Helen’s an old 
soul,” says her manager and_ business 
partner, Connie Tavel, who met Hunt 15 
years ago on a women’s baseball team. 
(Typically, Hunt worked so hard honing 
her skills as a second baseman that at sea- 


son’s end, she was voted “most improved 


player.”) “She was never an ingenue. Now 
she’s growing into her old self. The part of 


Pegpy Sue Got Married 
her that kept her from roles at 19 has giv- 
en her balance and success at 34.” 

By 19 she was back in New York City, 
studying acting and landing the occasional 
job. She played Shakespeare in the Park 
and Our Town on Broadway (she was Emi- 
ly opposite Eric Stoltz). On film, she joined 
other stars of the future (Jim Carrey, Nico- 
las Cage, Joan Allen) in Francis Coppola’s 
Peggy Sue Got Married and landed a meaty 
girlfriend role in Project X with Matthew 
Broderick, who for a few years was also her 
off-screen co-star. She eventually achieved 
a Hollywood identity: crown princess of 
disease-of-the-week TV movies. Fine, but 
could she do comedy? Reiser and Danny 
Jacobson, creators of a new show about a 
just-married couple in New York, may 
have wondered that until Hunt showed 
her stuff. She beat out Teri Hatcher (later 
Lois Lane on Lois & Clark), and—voila!— 
Jamie Stemple Buchman was born. 

TV's notion of family in ’90s sitcoms is 
rabidly postnuclear: single dads, single 
moms, two older guys, gangs of roving an- 
gels. The Jacobson-Reiser premise of a 































thirtyish, big-city couple in love—remi- 
niscent of classic romantic comedy—was 
so old it was new. From the start, the show 
kindled an erotic intimacy; Paul and 
Jamie Buchman made smart bedroom 
talk in every room in their lower Fifth Av- 
enue apartment. The combustive blend of 
Hunt and Reiser, the rare stand-up come- 
dian who takes acting seriously and plays 
with a subtle attention to his character's 
mercurial moods, has made Mad About 
You the best-acted sitcom of its time. 


The Buchmans, a documentary film- 


maker and his Yale-educated, intermittent- 
ly employed wife, face modern problems 
with laughs and lots of compromise. They 
try making time for each other (“I thought 
we could have sex now,” says Jamie, after 
planting a big kiss on Paul. “Then we won't 
have to do it later!”). Sometimes they even 
work together, with frustrating results 
(Jamie: “I missed you this week.” Paul: “We 


A 


‘ 
1991 The Waterdance 


were together every minute.” Jamie: “I 
know, I didn’t have time to think about 
you—to miss you. I missed missing you!”). 
And they are constantly analyzing their 
own moves (“You were very close to the 
edge there,” Jamie says after Paul deflects 
an argument with a compliment. “But I 
pulled it off!” he triumphantly replies). 
More often than a sitcom ought to, the 
show pulls it off. It has nursed the Buch- 
mans through infertility and virtual infi- 
delity. This year it gave them a baby, and 
Hunt a chance to legitimize Jamie’s drive 
and desperation as the postpartum cra- 
zies; she’s often the mad one in Mad 
About You. In a superb episode this Octo- 
ber (directed by Gordon Hunt), Jamie 
threatened to walk out of the marriage, 
then threw Paul out, then nearly fright- 
ened a fiancé out of her wedding with a 
harrowing description of marriage and 
motherhood, then perked up when Paul 
brought home two pints of Ben & Jerry’s, 
then flared again and fast-balled the ice 
cream out of their lth-floor window. 
(Somehow the whole thing is resolved 






during a production of The Pirates of Pen- 
zance.) Hunt navigates these shoals with 
America’s Cup-worthy dexterity, earning 
Reiser’s praise that “she can spin from 
touching to funny on a dime.” 

Since the beginning of last season, 
Hunt has served as a Mad About You pro- 
ducer. This is no star perk. She proposes 
story ideas, speaks up in the conferences, 
makes heeded notes on each script. Next 
month, she will direct the first of three 
episodes. Reiser and she will also decide 
then whether to re-up for Season 7. “Cross 
my heart, hope to die, I really don’t know 
what will happen next year,” she says. 
“And neither does Paul. It’s a load of mon- 
ey, and I don’t take that lightly. But we 
both have lives we want to get back to. And 
we wonder, Have we done it all?” To judge 
from next week’s episode, “The Conversa- 
tion,” the answer is, Not nearly. Shot in one 
commercialless 20-min. take, the show has 
Jamie and Paul waiting outside their bed- 
room for their daughter to fall asleep. Two 
people talking—a novel idea for a sitcom. 
And for the Buchmans, who wonder how 
much they still have to say to each other. 

Jamie on her worst day couldn't touch 
Melvin Udall, of As Good As It Gets, on his 
best. Melvin writes romantic novels—62 so 
far—and strafes the lives of all who amble 
into his gun sight. Most folks allow the stray 
nasty thought to blip across their radar, but 
Melvin lacks a social censor; he blurts out 
every random insult that occurs to him. 
“Sound crazy somewhere else!” he snaps at 
a helpful Hispanic maid. “We're all stocked 
up here.” At times he turns his vocal viru- 
lence into action. In the hallway of his 
Greenwich Village apartment, he spots 
Verdell, a dog belonging to his neighbor Si- 
mon (Greg Kinnear), and dumps the poor 
pooch down the garbage chute. 

Suffering from obsessive-compulsive 
disorder, Melvin adheres to strict rituals: 
wearing gloves, washing hands, turning 
his door lock five times, avoiding stepping 
on cracks in the sidewalk. And mocking 
those whose misery is less acute than his. 
Thrown out of his shrink’s office for a typ- 
ical outrage, he stops to stare at the trou- 
bled souls in the waiting room and asks 
them, “What if this is as good as it gets?” 

Each day Melvin goes to a coffee shop 
with his plastic utensils and orders breakfast 
from “his” waitress, Carol Connelly (Hunt). 
She is the best part of his awful routine. But 
why does Carol suffer Melvin’s churlish- 
ness? Because suffering is her vocation. 
Her son’s asthma makes motherhood a full- 
time paramedical job. Take Spence’s tem- 
perature, mop up the vomit and, five or six 
times a month, run him to to the emer- 
gency room, where, she says, “I get what- 
ever nine-year-old they just made a doc- 
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tor.” Carol knows all about her son’s illness 
but nothing about her own. She has be- 
come addicted to service. Hunt says of 
Carol, “She is complicit in the problem. 
She has to look at how she needed her son 
to be sick so she’d know who she was.” 

The plot will give this codependent all 
she could hope for: two more sick chil- 
dren. Melvin has a child’s enveloping ego- 
tism. And Simon—the lauded gay artist 
mutilated by punks in his own home, then 
financially broken by the medical bills—is 
another wounded kid who needs a foster 
mom. He also needs a friend. Slim pick- 
ings—it’s Melvin, who’s been persuaded 
to care for Verdell. To be rehabilitated, 
the mean old man must inch his way up 
the food chain of compassion. First he has 
to fall in love with an orphan dog. 


IME OUT! IN A GARISH ERA 
for movies, does Brooks even 
have a shot with this Candy- 
gram? Its sentimental story 
has more cripples and vic- 
tims than A Christmas Carol. 
And the first half an hour, a 
bit slow and unsure of its 
tone, plays like The Grinch 
from Greenwich Village. The film also 
echoes Jerry Maguire, the Tom Cruise hit 
that Brooks produced last year. That one 
had a self-obsessed hero, a sweet mother- 
child tandem and a media figure in trou- 
ble. All you can say about Brooks’ new 
film, which he wrote with Mark Andrus, 
is that it’s richer, funnier, less predictable 
and miles more human, with Brooks’ 
patented quirky grace notes—dialogue 
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you don’t hear anyplace else, alas, in pop- 
ular art. The film is like a party that takes 
a while to warm up; once you get to know 
the strangers there, you’re bound to have 
a terrific, touching time. Bring hankies. 
Nicholson has the most prominent 
part, and makes it sing wickedly. Kinnear 
(born two days after Hunt) proves his 
charming turn in Sabrina was no fluke. 
And as Verdell, a Brussels griffon named 
Jill is a magnificent actor, even stealing a 
big crying scene from the wily Nicholson. 
But Hunt is the big-screen revelation, 
playing against her Jamie type while lo- 
cating in Carol some of that same frazzled 
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With Nicholson in As 
Good As It Gets; with good friend Azaria 
drive. Here, Hunt had to deglamourize 
her image—give herself a makeunder. 
It’s not just that Carol’s hair is dark and 
lifelessly curly; work and worry have lent 
her an almost cadaverous pallor. In years 
of devotion to her son, she has forgotten 
the body language of adult affection. 
When a doctor speaks to her kindly, she 
can express her gratitude only by clumsi- 
ly hugging his face. But she’s great at cry- 
ing: in one scene, her tears squirt per- 
fectly down both cheeks, like the soap 
mechanism on windshield wipers. 

Late in the film, Simon sees Carol 
stepping into the bathtub and is inspired to 
start sketching again. This drab waitress 
she’s so beautiful: “You’re why cavemen 
chiseled on walls.” Brooks insisted that the 
scene not be leering, because “these days 
the world is so damn foul. Before, it was, 
‘Tee-hee, there’s a nude scene of Helen 
Hunt.’ Now somebody freeze-frames it 
and sells T shirts.” The actress (who had a 
topless love scene with Eric Stoltz in a 
poignant scene in the 1991 movie The Wa- 
terdance) needed no persuading. “I want- 
ed some sense of modesty,” she says, “but 
also for it to be clear that she was nude. 
Carol had gone from being clenched and 
covered, absolutely starved for any sense of 
herself and her own beauty, to really 
opening up.” 

Brooks originally wanted Holly 
Hunter, star of his Broadcast News, to 
team with Nicholson. When negotiations 
collapsed over money, the studio forced 
him to see Hunt. “I was real cranky about 
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Kurt Russell, 46 
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Sarah Jessica Parker, 32 
Professional Debut: The In- 
nocents on Broadway, 11 


Big Break: Third Annie on 
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it,” he says. “She was too young. Frankly, 
I saw many, if not all, of the great women. 
Then there was this one who was too 
young. And she was good. Real good.” 
Now he—all right, like everybody—is a 
true Helenist. “There are lots of false idols 
being bowed to in Hollywood today,” he 
says, “but Helen worships the right god. 
Instead of ‘Please make me a movie star, 
please make me adorable, please make 
me wonderful,’ she says, ‘Please make me 
true, please make me serve the character, 
please make me funny.’” 

Please, please; work, work. Hunt sug- 
gests the schoolgirl who always has her 
hand raised. In reality, she attended UCLA 
for, oh, about a day, but in her work she is 
a brilliant student—and a grind. To pre- 
pare for the role in As Good As It Gets, she 
spent time with a mother caring for a sick 
child, studied with an accent guru, picked 
over clothing to make sure it was nonde- 
script enough and, as she always does, 
wrote in her journals, which by now must 
be more voluminous than Remembrance 
of Things Past. “I even treated Twister 
like Shakespeare,” she says. “I researched 
it psychologically and meteorologically. I 
visited the National Severe Storm Labs in 
Oklahoma.” Somebody said her character 
was as obsessed with tornadoes as Ahab 
was with a certain whale—so “I read a 
Jungian analysis of Moby Dick.” 

Hunt is readier to describe her bed- 
time reading than to discuss who might 
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directed two features 





his life with Goldie Hawn 


Dave Letterman loves her 


be listening if she were to read out loud. | know women who went off to work—and 


Her beau is Hank Azaria, the almost un- 
fairly gifted comic actor who played the 
hunky maid Agador in The Birdcage, 
provided the cunningly cringing voice 
for Bartok the bat in Anastasia and in- 
habits more than a dozen regular charac- 
ters on The Simpsons (including Moe the 
bartender, Chief Wiggum and Kwik-E 
Mart owner Apu Nahasapeemapetilan). 
He is also Nat, the sweet-souled dog 
walker on Mad About You. Azaria, 33, 
and Hunt have resolved not to speak 
publicly of their relationship. 


ET WHEN THE ACTRESS TALKS 
about the encroachments of 
a successful career on the 
rest of her life, she suggests 
one-half of a conversation 
that any 34-year-old woman 
might have with her best 
man on a nagging, looming 
topic: What next? 

“The truth of it is, I have been working 
quietly on balance, trying to have a per- 
sonal life,” she says. “I want to pursue this 
ever growing thing called my career. At 
the same time, I look at women with chil- 
dren, and I think, ‘Who am I kidding?’ 
What I'm doing is kindergarten compared 
to that. That’s when it gets real. Until that 
happens, I’m in training.” She is aware of 
the dilemma. “I know women who gave it 
all up to have kids, and it wasn’t right. I 





that wasn’t right. That’s the messy unan- 
swered question for me, and I feel small in 
the face of it. I have a friend who says you 
just have to grab a bigger racquet and rush 
the net. So that’s what I’m trying to do.” 

Plates spinning, clocks ticking, net 
rushing. Hunt is as busy as any modern 
career woman, and as pensive about her 
genetic legacy. As surrogate friends, we 
wish her happiness. But we also hope she 
doesn’t mind staying in the limelight for a 
few more years. Hollywood needs some- 
one like Hunt, an actress who is both 
glamorous and grounded, to be a star. 
The industry’s variety, if not its vitality, 
depends on crowd-pleasing performers 
with a wide range of personalities. And at 
least a few of them ought to be women. 
Hunt might have a chance to define fem- 
inism, and redefine femininity, for a 
more mature movie audience—and, by 
her success, get different kinds of good 
movies made. Maybe another nice ro- 
mantic comedy like As Good As It Gets. 

Jim Brooks thinks Hunt has “the 
whole package.” He cites Katharine Hep- 
burn, an actress equally adept in comedy 
and drama, a beauty who could play 
heiress or spinster. Says Brooks: “Helen 
just might have those chops too.” 

Chalk up one more challenge for He- 
len Hunt. And, in Brooks, one more con- 
quest for the woman everyone is mad 
about. —Reported by Cathy Booth/Cutver City 
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H O W BUSIN Bs 


The Bard of Gen-Y 


Hot-wired into today’s teens, Kevin Williamson 
is giving Hollywood something to scream about 


By MICHAEL KRANTZ 





EVIN WILLIAMSON’S ART HAS ALWAYS 
imitated his life. Fifteen years after 
his high school English teacher 
told him he’d never make it as a 
writer, he took revenge in his first screen- 
play, a dark comedy called Killing Mrs. 
Tingle. The script got optioned, and the 
failing Los Angeles actor spent his wind- 
fall to repay college loans and lease an 
Infiniti. But Tingle languished, and by 
1995 Williamson was facing the cruel 
truth: he was not a rising star but a 30- 
year-old dog walker and word-processing 
temp, with escalating debt and an old 
teacher who might have been right. 

Then one night when he was house 
sitting in Westwood, he heard a noise in 
the kitchen and noticed an open window 
he could have sworn had been closed. 
Next thing you know, he’s creeping 
around with a butcher knife in one hand 
and a cell phone in the other, his friend 
across town posing Freddy and Jason 
trivia questions and gleefully whispering 
“Kill, kill, kill.” 

Every so often, a writer catches light- 
ning in a bottle. Williamson’s magic mo- 
ment came last December, when millions 
of shrieking teens watched Drew Barry- 
more try to guess the original killer in 
Friday the 13th and, ahem, choose incor- 
rectly. Cannily crammed with the likes 
of Neve, Courteney and Skeet (if these 
names seem meaningless, you're just in 
an obsolete demographic) and directed 
with twisted bravura by the incomparable 
Wes Craven, Scream became the highest 
grossing horror movie ever, reviving the 
moribund slasher genre and lifting its 
author into Hollywood’s screenwriting 
élite. When the Williamson-scripted I 
Know What You Did Last Summer (star- 
ring Jennifer Love Hewitt and Buffy the 
Vampire Slayer’s Sarah Michelle Gellar) 
ruled the box office for three weeks run- 
ning, his coronation was inevitable; just 
last week Williamson signed a $20 million 
contract to write, produce and direct 
movies and TV shows for Miramax into 
the next millennium. 

But this weekend, as the multiplex 
masses pour into Scream 2 to learn who’s 
trying to carve up poor Neve this time, 
Williamson will be poring over the de- 


cidedly calmer dailies for Dawson’s Creek, 
a coming-of-age TV series whose adoles- 
cent anxieties are resolved not by gleam- 
ing cutlery but by awkward, angsty dia- 
logue (though the dead-on post-grunge 
sound track remains the same). Debuting 
next month on the WB network, the 
quiet, thoughtful Dawson is about as far 
removed from slasherdom as you can 
get and still have L.A.’s BMW brigade 
return your calls. 





In person, Williamson is sweet of na- 
ture, mild of manner and decidedly non- 
violent. “I’m too squeamish for horror,” 
he says. “I can’t handle all the blood.” In 
fact, he really wants to be the next John 
Hughes, albeit for a far edgier generation 
than the one that peopled The Breakfast 
Club and Pretty in Pink. Williamson’s call 
ing card may have been an eye for art 
ful carnage, but his staying power de- 
rives from his ear for the voice of the 90s 
teen, whom he describes as “a very self- 
aware, pop-culture-referenced individ- 
ual who grew up next to Blockbuster in 
the self-help, psychobabble '80s.” 

Williamson kids may talk like ther- 
apists, but they act like guarded and 
wounded 15-year-olds whose cell phones 
and videotapes stand in for a sadly ab- 
sent adult institutional authority. Scream 


Writing for pop- 
culturally savvy 
young people who 
grew up next to 
Blockbuster 





























th 


Neve and Courteney are still cool but also pack more 
emotional punch than is found in most slasher sequels 


worked not just because teens reacting 
to murders in their midst by ironically 
citing old horror movies was a fresh take 
on a way-stale tale, but also because their 
jaded nonchalance felt almost frighten- 
ingly cynical. 

“These characters have all grown up 
with the media, and I don’t think any of 
them had a safe upbringing,” says Party 
of Five ingenue and Scream centerpiece 
Neve Campbell. Her Sidney, a dewy in- 
nocent in the original, has morphed in 
the new film into a quintessentially '90s 
victim/survivor, achieving a kind of tear- 
streaked operatic grandeur that, frankly, 
lends Scream 2 more emotional punch 
than a slasher sequel really deserves. 
“Young people have been numbed,” she 
says. “Kevin has a way of capturing that 
cynicism without being naive.” 

Call it Clearasil Realism. “His charac- 
ters are incredibly honest,” says 20-year- 
old James Van Der Beek, who plays 
Williamson alter ego Dawson in the new 
TV show. “They say things teenagers are 
thinking but don’t necessarily say, espe- 


cially about sexuality.” Dawson is a high | 


school sophomore, aspiring filmmaker 
and overall sweetheart. He’s the rosy lens 
through which we observe Williamson’s 
latest assemblage of troubled, fumbling 
teens, notably the two competitors for 
Dawson's heart: Jen (Michelle Williams), 
the new girl in town whose dark past will 
emerge in time for the February sweeps, 
and his childhood pal Joey (the impossi- 
bly lovely Katie Holmes), product of a 
very broken home, who helps make the 
show a likely TV-14 by climbing in Daw- 
son’s window in the pilot episode, flop- 
ping onto his bed and then... 

But let’s not give away the story 
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ahead of time. Suffice it to say that the 
pilot’s hormonal preoccupations, though 
largely limited to words rather than 
deeds, have already drawn a consternat- 
ed flurry from cultural watchdogs. “You 
gotta look past the ‘size queen’ refer- 
ences and masturbation talk,” says Wil- 
liamson. “The show at its core is about 
sweaty palms, hand holding and ‘Will 
she kiss me?”” 

Williamson grew up along the rur- 
al Carolina coastline a few miles from 
the real Dawson’s Creek, a die-hard 
reader and weekend- 
matinee freak whose 
own life has served as a 
rough cut of the screen 
dreams that Scream is 
now enabling. His fish- 
erman father was the 
visual model for the 
killer in Last Summer. 
Mrs. Tingle will be his 
directorial debut. His 
struggling L.A. young- 
adulthood informs his 
in-development twen- 
tynothing TV drama 
Wasteland. The kid who 
once sat through six straight showings 
of Halloween recently met Jamie Lee 
Curtis for drinks at the Polo Lounge to 
swap ideas for Halloween 7, for which 
he wrote “a quick treatment as a favor to 
Harvey and Bob.” 

The brothers Weinstein, that is, 
founders of Miramax, the indie outfit that 
has seemingly released as many quality 
movies in this brain-dead decade as all 
the major studios combined. William- 


| son passed up “quite a bit more money” 


during the bidding for Scream 2 in order 
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Star Van Der Beek, 
center, and his crew 





to join fellow youth-centric auteurs 
Quentin Tarantino, Kevin Smith and Rob- 
ert Rodriguez (for whom he’s now writing 
a high school sci-fi horror script) in the 
Miramax stable. “Teens today have been 
exposed to so much,” says Bob Weinstein. 
“{Writers] that don’t pander win the game. 
Kevin understands this brilliantly, and 
he’s got the talent to go with it.” 

He’s also working really, really hard 
to make sure his new bosses never regret 
that sunny assessment. “My days consist 
of ringing phones,” he says of his new 
mogul’s life. “It never 
ends. I’m finishing up 


ETM CLUUR (MME the Rodriguez script 
action movies 
what Scream did 
for horror... 


this month. Then in 
January, we're in pre- 
production for Tingle. 
We'll shoot that in 
March and April and 
edit in May. Then in 
June, I'll start writing 
Scream 3.” 

Itll be interesting 
to see what he comes up 
with. The Scream flicks 
are cool, but they aren’t 
exactly an aesthetic rev- 
olution, and Williamson knows this. “I 
hope I’m not at the top of my game,” he 
says. “I’m a work in progress.” Several, 
actually. In his spare time—think mid- 
night to dawn—he’s writing not one but 
two scripts on spec. “I want to do for 
action movies what Scream did for hor- 
ror movies,” he says. “I want to attack 
that genre; I want to kick its butt. And I 
want to do the same thing for romantic 
comedy.” And to think that, but for one 
fateful bump in the Westwood night ... 
“I know,” he says. “Scary, isn’t it?” = 


| want 
to kick its butt.” 








Suturing the Wounds 


A spate of books and film takes on slavery’s legacy 


By TAMALA M. EDWARDS CHARLESTON 


DWARD BALL DRIVES ALONG SULLI- 
van's Island, a spit of beach across the 
bay from Charleston, S.C., savoring 
his childhood. There is the clapboard 
house where he lived until he was 12. Here 
is the elementary school. “Had my first 
dance with a girl there,” he says. The 
reverie ends when Ball walks to the end of 
a pier where the sulfur smell of marsh 
grass rises, as rank as the tale he unspools. 
An estimated 40% of American slaves ar 
rived first at this spot. Confused, terrified, 
usually sick, they spent two weeks quar- 
antined in “pest houses” or onboard ship 
Those who better sailed 
Charleston bondage. Those 
didn’t turned the island into a mass grave. 
“This ground is soaked in blood,” says Ball. 
Today there is no marker, no men 
tion of any of this on Sullivan’s Island 
just beach homes and speedboats bob- 


got on to 


and who 


bing in the sun. “The reason people are 
afraid to talk about slavery is the terrible 
truth of someplace like this,” says Ball 
He learned of the pest houses while writ 
ing Slaves in the Family Straus 
& Giroux; $30 
owning family and the blacks they held. 


Farrar 
his chronicle of his slave- 


Three books—a personal 
memoir, an intellectually serious history 
and an interactive children’s volume—all 
focus on a neglected era of shame 


“Look at this,” he sighs. “The story has 
absolutely been erased.” 

And so it has been, for years—white 
guilt and black pain colluding to forget. 
But periodically the zeitgeist erupts with 
flashbacks to a tragedy whose costs are 
still exacted on the street corners of 
America, at water coolers, in classrooms, 
along Sunday pews. Now is such a time 
Last month in New Orleans, the name of 
George Washington, a former slave own- 
er, was removed from a school. This 
week Amistad, Steven Spielberg's epic 
about a famous 1839 slave revolt, pre- 
mieres. Currently in repertory at the 
Chicago Lyric Opera is Anthony Davis’ 
opera, also titled Amistad. 

And there is a spate of new books fo- 
cused on slaves and enslavers. Velma 
Maia Lest We Forget 


Thomas offers 
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Author Ball with Roper and her 


daughters Charlotte and Delores 
$29.95), an interactive chil- 


dren’s book serious enough for parents 


(Crown 


Readers remove slave sale receipts from 
envelopes and pull back a paper ship 
hatch to find slaves stacked like cord 
wood. British historian Hugh Thomas 
(no relation) has published The Slave 
Trade (Simon & Schuster; $37.50) 
Tracking the barter of Africans from 
1440 to 1870, Thomas ranges through 
Europe, Arabia, Africa and the Americas 
As societies spin and tug at one another 
like a warped solar system, a sad message 
emerges: no hand is clean. Thomas notes 
that the true voice of the slave, usually 
unable to record his own history, is miss 
ing. The best substitute, he surmises, is a 
In the end, the 
novelist beats the historian at his own 
game,” he concludes 

Perhaps—unless that historian is Ed 
Ball. His clan stretches back to English 
man Elias (“Red Cap”) Ball, who came to 
Carolina in 1698 for his inheritance of 


writers Imagination 


740 acres and 25 slaves. His descendants 
would ultimately rule 25 plantations and 
4,000 slaves. As a child, Ed Ball heard 
tales of war heroes and beautiful planta 
tions; 
Ball's father once quipped about matters 


slaves were rarely mentioned 
not to be discussed: “Religion, sex, death 
and the Negroes.” When slavery 
did come up, two assertions were made as 
God’s truth: We were good to our Ne 
groes. There was no miscegenation 
Unconvinced, Ball 
set out three years ago to discover what 


money 


39, a journalist 


had happened to those slaves, “to brin 
the stories of the obscure side by side 
with the powerful, as they had beer 

life.” He found, of course, violence and 
the mixing of black blood with white. But 


the voices rising from letters, famil 


pers and the tea-colored pages of “bla 
ket books”—records of provision ven 
to slaves—told uglier truths. One Ball an 
cestor, Henry Laurens, the first pre 





dent of the Continental Con 


also the largest slave trader in America 
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Many in Ball’s family protested the 
project. “You're going to dig up my 
grandfather and hang him!” shrieked 
one cousin. Blacks met Ball with suspi- 
cion, sometimes with anger. “The name 
Ball meant enemy,” says Charlotte 
Dunn, whose rebel slave great-grand- 
mother barely escaped murderous Ball 
pursuers. Blacks, left with few docu- 
ments or oral information, can rarely 
trace their lineage more than a few gen- 
erations. Ball’s discoveries took them 
back to first contact. The exchange was 
painful, with stories of stolen 10-year- 
olds or slaves beaten or killed. “I came 
bearing terrible tales,” Ball sighs. 

At first Dunn’s family would let Ball 
only onto the porch; he earned his way 
back to the kitchen table. Now “he’s 
family,” says Dunn, holding yellow roses 
sent by Ball after surgery. Extraor- 
dinary words in a Charleston 
heavy with the history she and Ball 
share. Even more extraordinary 
are the words Ball spoke to Dunn 
and her mother Katie Roper on a 
segment of Oprah never televised. 
“Words are not enough. But I’m 
sorry,” he said. “I want to ask your 
forgiveness.” 

The apology, Ball’s second, 
doesn’t sit well with all members 
of his family. “Edward does not 
speak for me,” says cousin Jeff 
Ball, who still wishes Ed well with 
the book, The apology, he says, 
doesn’t “mean anything.” Perhaps 
it doesn’t. An apology doesn’t take 
Tenah, Dunn's forebear, back to 
Africa. It doesn’t change the dis- 
parate lives Dunn and Ed lead. 
But apology, she says, was never 
the point; what mattered was the 
accountability the apology sym- 
bolized: “I didn’t go into this look- 
ing for a dollar put on the table. I 
was looking for acknowledgment 
of what happened.” 

Since Ball began his work, other 
whites have shown up at the South Car- 
olina Historical Society, seeking to make 
similar connections. Filmmaker Macky 
Alston, who sought Ball’s advice, won the 
Sundance Freedom of Expression award 
this year for Family Name, a documen- 
tary of his search for descendants of Al- 
ston slaves. Another Ball convert is Allen 
Hutcheson, 24, a descendant of the man 
believed to be the model for Rhett Butler 
in Gone With the Wind. “We have to find 
these people,” he says of his family’s for- 
mer slaves. “You have to cut the wound 
open to get the poison out,” agrees Ball. 
“I believe in the power of truth telling. 
I've seen it suture that wound.” z 
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Amistad: A Paean to Past Agony 


ARKNESS. LIGHTNING FLASHES. THE PLANES OF WHAT IS NOT AT FIRST 
certainly recognizable as a human face. The wild rolling eye of what 
might be a desperate and panicked animal. A splash of color—blood 
seeping from fingers clawing at the shackles of ... yes, it is... a man. 

This sequence—quick cut, grainy, indelible—serves several functions. It 
forces us to recognize that slavery is something far worse than nonfreedom, 
that it is an institution that grants some men the right to utterly dehuman- 
ize other men. It completely justifies the bloody murders that ensue when 
this figure, Cinque (Djimon Hounsou), frees himself and leads the human 
cargo of the slave ship La Amistad in revolt. And slammed at us at the start 
of Amistad, Steven Spielberg's movie about that incident, it signals the di- 
rector’s intention to ignore the principle—lofty sentiments excusing clunky 
filmmaking—upon which most morally instructive movie epics are built. 

That’s no small feat. For the Amistad was eventually taken into custody 
by a U.S. Navy vessel, and the mutineers charged with murder, threatened 
with a return to slavery and forced to 
stand trial three times before they were 
freed by a Supreme Court decision. 
8 Worse, their case became a playground 
8 for special interests: abolitionists not at 
. all certain their cause wouldn't be bet- 
ter served if they allowed the blacks to 
be martyred; a President, Martin Van 
Buren, running for re-election and try- 
ing to appease the slave states by sub- 
orning justice; Spain’s child Queen fu- 
rious over the loss of one of her ships; 
the slaves’ owners’ demanding return 
of their property; even the officers of 
the ship that intercepted the Amistad 
claiming salvage rights. 

In other words, words—lots of 
words. But Spielberg is up to their 
challenge. His handling of the long 
courtroom scenes is wonderfully alert 
to unsuspected visual and dramatic 
possibilities. Better still, he and the 
screenplay (credited to David Fran- 
zoni) are alive to the—yes—sometimes 
humorous, and therefore humanizing, 
struggles of the slaves and their would- 
be rescuers to surmount the language 
and cultural barriers that separate 
them. In our own age, with democracy 
travestied by ethnic- and interest-group politicking, the most instructive 
thing about Amistad may lie in its demonstration that broad principle, 
shrewdly advanced, can find ways to assert itself amid factional clamor. 

Legal maneuver and political maneuver, the dank gloom of the prison 
into which the Africans are crammed, awaiting their fate, an astonishing 
evocation of the terrors of the slave ships’ notorious Middle Passage—Spiel- 
berg permits himself time to explore every aspect of his saga in rich detail. 
And he grants his actors—among them a warily compassionate Morgan 
Freeman as a black abolitionist; Matthew McConaughey as a puppyish 
lawyer growing into an attack dog; Anthony Hopkins as John Quincy 
Adams, bent with age and crotchets, but finally lending his eloquence to the 
cause—a similar latitude. It’s a shame that Amistad’s release has been pol- 
luted with charges of plagiarism, for what’s on the screen has an emotional 
and moral weight that is entirely its own. —By Richard Schickel 


SMHOMMVINO ONY W 


Hounsou brings impressive dignity 
to the role of revolt leader Cinque 
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When packages don't arrive on time When packages do arrive on time 
things can't get done, the world works just fine. 
people wail, 
Clients leave, 
Customers get angry, 
reputations get ruined, 
Credibility goes out the window, 
orders get backed up, 
Jobs get lost, 
people get demoted, 
bosses get angry, 
people are disappointed, 
Stores can't open, 
assembly lines shut down, 
factories shut down, 
accounts go to the competition, 
money gets lost, 
meetings are missed, 
conferences are cancelled, 
blood pressure goes up, 
businesses can't open, 
people can't work, 
promises are broken, 
trust is lost, 
opportunities are missed, 
deals aren't made, 
transactions never happen, 
Ideas aren't shared, 
products don't get made, 
information is missed, 
and the person who used 
the shipping company 
that messed it up 
looks really, really, 


really bad. 7 { 


The Way The World Works. 
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A Darker Anne Frank 


A new version of the 
Holocaust drama tries 
to mollify its critics 

By RICHARD ZOGLIN 


t IS ONE OF THE MOST FAMOUS, AND 

oddest, closing lines of any American 

play. “In spite of everything, I still be 

lieve that people are really good at 
heart,” the doomed heroine says at the 
end of The Diary of Anne Frank. The 
words, taken from the real Anne’s jour- 
nal, were designed to give Broadway au- 
diences an uplifting scoot out the 
door, a parting affirmation of the human 
spirit. But it worked only if you didn’t 
think too hard about what happened to 
Anne and the 
seven family members and friends who 
spent two years hiding from the Nazis 
in a secret annex above an Amsterdam 


the characters in real life 


warehouse were herded off to concen- 
tration camps, where all but one of 
them—Anne’s father Otto—perished 
Ina new ly revised version of the play 
that opened last week on Broadway, the 
line is no longer the drama’s capper. It is 
spoken in voice-over by Anne just as she 
and her family are being seized by the 
Nazis. The juxtaposition is ironic, am- 
biguous, chilling. Nor does the rewritten 
last scene offer any reassurance. Otto 
Frank, revisiting their hiding place after 
the war, describes the final sighting of 
Anne in Bergen-Belsen: “Anne's friend 
Hanneli sees Anne through the barbed 
wire, naked, her head shaved, covered 
with lice. ‘I don’t have anyone anymore,’ 
she weeps. A few days later Anne dies.” 
It’s rare to see such tampering with a 
beloved classic—a play that won both the 
Pulitzer Prize and a Tony in 1956 and was 


turned into an Oscar-winning film in 
1959. But The Diary of Anne Frank has 
never been an ordinary work of litera- 
ture; more like a communal rite of grief 
The journal has probably conveyed the 
horror of the Holocaust more personally 
to more people than any other document 
Yet some scholars have objected that 
popularizers of the diary have sanitized 
its content and distorted its message. 
The first and most widely read edition 
of Anne Frank: The Diary of a Young Girl 
(edited by Otto Frank and published in 
1947) omitted a 
deal of material that her 
father deemed unsuit- 
able, from Anne’s criti- 
cisms of her mother to 
her musings about sex. 
The Broadway 
written by the husband 
wife screenwriting team 
of Albert Hackett and 
Frances Gooodrich (It’s a 
Wonderful Life), prettied 
up the diary even more 
downplaying specifics of 
Nazi crimes against the 
Jews and recasting the 
story as a universal tale of 
suffering and hope. The 
Hackett-Goodrich version supplanted an 
earlier, more faithful adaptation written 
by Jewish novelist Meyer Levin, which 
was rejected as not commercial enough. 
“Almost hand that ap 
proached the diary with the well-meaning 
intention of publicizing it has contributed 
to the subversion of history,” charged nov- 
elist Cynthia Ozick in a recent New York 
er article in which she claimed the diary 
has been “falsified, kitschified and, in fact 
blatantly and arrogantly denied.” Ralph 
Melnick, author of The Stolen Legacy of 
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HUNTED Portman, front, and the cast 
Anne Frank, contends that the play so 
carefully avoids the particulars of the Jews’ 
plight under Hitler that it almost becomes 
“a drama of people who were suffering 
through a housing shortage. 

The new version tries to address these 
concerns. Playwright Wendy Kesselman 
(My Sister in This House) has done a thor- 
ough reworking, including material from 
the expanded edition of the diary pub- 
lished in 1991 (with most of the material re- 
stored that Frank had deleted) 
more Jewish references (a Hanukkah song 


adding 


is sung in Hebrew) and in general giving 
the play a less sentimental, more astrin 
gent tone. “I thought it was crucial to bring 
out the darker side 

Directed 
James Lapine, the new version is under- 


says Kesselman. 


with a delicate hand by 
played, almost muted, yet gripping in its 
down-to-earth immediacy. Perhaps be- 
cause Natalie Portman’s Anne is a little 
short on stage charisma, the story shifts 
slightly away from her and more toward 
the complex ensemble of people coping 
with their terror and with one another. 
George Hearn as Otto Frank has a hushed 
the Van Daans (Harris Yulin and 
Linda Lavin) seem less foolish and more 


dignity 


touching than before. The play was a pro- 
fessional Broadway job to begin with 


now it sometimes reaches poetry. 
Will the play's detractors be satisfied? 





HAUNTED The real Anne, third from right, next to Otto 


Ozick hasn't seen this version but is hope 
ful that the changes will remedy a play 
that has been “deeply damaging to the 
world’s psyche” because it found rays of 
light in a historical event that offers “only 
darkness.” Melnick, who has seen it, finds 
the new version better but still historical 

ly flawed. (The staging of the Franks’ ar 

rest, he points out, was more factually ac- 


The 


appreciate that a Broadway 


curate in the old version.) rest of us 
can simply 
drama still has the power to move us and 


to cause a stir 1) 












Do you have to choose between the Dodge Stratus has an available 2.5L, 
multi-valve SOHC V-6 that delivers 


plenty of power on demand. 





convenience of an automatic 






transmission and the 
performance of manual shifting? 
Or can an available AutoStick’ and heavy to be powerful? Can 
transaxle shift an automatic a on lightweight aluminum cylinder heads 
little more toward fun? NJ yo NS ae enhance performance? 


‘These are the 
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Car chassis have traditionally Dodge Stratus is $14,375 for 
You'd expect a been built on a “floor pan” starters, $18,345 impressively 
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ona curve. Well, if 
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AutoStick transmission, 
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THE WHOLE IS GREATER THAN 


THE SUM OF ITS PARTS. 


(ALTHOUGH ITS PARTS 


With sleeper-quality seats 


featuring an industry-leading 


recline of up to 155 degrees, 


new Envoy Class is one part 


cozy den.” With First Class- 


style dining served by flight 
attendants trained in the 
tradition of the Culinary 
Institute of America, it’s one 
part “fine restaurant.” With 


personal in-arm video screens, 


It's one part “private theater.” 


With business news and jour- 


nals, it's one part “window 
office.” Plus, Envoy Class is 


available at no more than a 


standard business class fare. 


Which may be the best part. 


ARE REALLY SOMETHING.) 


Experience Envoy Class on flights to Rome, Paris, Madrid, Frankfurt and Munieh 
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Envoy Class to London begins in April. Call your travel consultant or US Airways at 1-800-622-1015. 


























AUGUSTA HOPKINS 
HAS: DP, 


BuT DOESN’T 
KNOW IT. 





Augusta Hopkins has been 
going through lots of 
physical changes lately. She 
thinks she's just getting on 
in years. Truth is, Augusta 
has diabetes. The problem 
is, she doesn't know it. 
Just like 8 million other 
Americans. And you could 
be one of them. If you're 
over 45, underactive, 
overweight and have a 
family history of diabetes 
like Augusta, call the 
American Diabetes 
Association 


at 1-800-DIABETES 
(1-800-342-2383). 


DON'T BE BLIND 
TO DIABETES. 


American 
Diabetes 
» Associatione 
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CHRISTMAS 
CARTOONS 


The new, computer-generated Santa vs. the Snowman is clever, 
but Rudolph and Charlie Brown are still much more endearing 





Anything On, Ebenezer? 


Some Christmas shows might soften Scrooge; 
others would confirm that he was absolutely right 


HIRTY YEARS AGO, IT COULD HAVE 

been a routine performed by Bob 

Newhart (George & Leo): “What if a 

television executive got a phone call 
from God, who wanted to do a show 
based on the story of Christmas? I think 
it might go something like this. ‘So you’ve 
got this woman who’s pregnant, but she 
hasn’t had sex with anyone ... And there 
are these, these three kings? ... Then 
they lay the baby in a manger. Pardon 
me, what's a manger? ... Is this a gag? Is 
this one of the guys in the office?” 

The religious aspect of Christmas has 
never fit very well with television, so 
every year at this time, when the holiday 
specials and Christmas-themed episodes 
of regular shows crowd the schedule, it’s 
almost impossible to find programs that 
actually treat the event supposedly being 
celebrated—the birth of Jesus Christ. Of 
course, the secularization of Christmas is 


a process that is already far along, and by | 


serving up Jack Frost and chestnuts, TV 
is simply satisfying the tastes of its view- 
ers. Still, it is remarkable that of the 
dozens of shows created especially for 
this Christmas season, the one that 
seems to have the most religious content 
is A&E’s Mysteries of the Bible: The Mir- 





acle of Chanukah. For the rest, it’s all 
heartwarming dramas, star-studded spe- 
cials, animated fables and sitcoms filled 
with Yuletide cheer. 

Some of these, naturally, will be 
more enjoyable than others. No doubt, 
lots of people will want to watch Kathie 
Lee Gifford celebrate Christmas with 
Kenny Rogers and Enrique Iglesias in a 
special, We Need a Little Christmas, that 
airs Dec. 12 at 10 p.m. ET on css. But you 
suspect that if one of those ghosts had 
used this show to convince Scrooge how 
wonderful Christmas is, the old man 
would have been justified in denying 
Tiny Tim his goose. Yes, many Christmas 
customs are pagan in origin, but does 
that justify a special Christmas episode 
of Melrose Place in which Jennifer tries to 
blackmail Lexi, who ODs? And as for the 
drama specials, most of which seem to 
star Richard Thomas, they certainly 
ought to make us cry, but they too often 
resort to the cheapest tricks to do so. 

One drama that manages to be intel- 
ligent as well as sentimental is a remake 
of Truman Capote’s A Christmas Memo- 
ry, which css will broadcast at 9 p.m. on 
Dec. 21. Based on the autobiographical 
story by Capote, it stars Patty Duke and is 
set in Alabama in the 1930s. Duke plays 
Sook, a childlike but loving old woman, 
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\’M PRINTING OUT SOMETHING THAT 
WILL REALLY DAZZLE MY CLIENTS, 







| GUESS THAT RULES OUT 
MY REPORT CARD, 





No matter what you print from your home office, you'll want to do it with 
a Lexmark. 
Our new Lexmark 7200 color printer, with Lexmark EX2 Technology;” 

meets even your toughest customers’ needs with laser-quality text and | 
photo-realistic images, even on plain paper. So you produce eye-popping | 
charts, spreadsheets and sales brochures, all printed faster than you 
could imagine. 
It makes sense. All we make is printers, so all we think 

=~ about is how to make them more productive 





— <=  . (and more fun to use). 
Chess Call us at 1-800-539-6275, or visit us ARIS 
> ; ee at www.lexmark.com and find out how xM. 
sso a Lexmark can help you make it big. LE 
pa: 





OF ALL THE PATHS YOU TAKE IN LIFE, MAKE SURE A FEW OF THEM ARE DIRT. 
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The watch you wear out there. 
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Of course, you know, we re 


moving into a new millennium. 
we just 


redecorated. 


I’m not moving 


any Where ! 
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$14.95 suggested retail hardcover 


Sister Schubert spills all her baking 


secrets in her debut cookbook, SISTER 


d SCHUBERT'S SECRET BREAD RECIPES, 


rw from 4 wir Oy | louse | earr the iT 


1 , 1 } 
secrets, family tavorites, and special tips and 


techniques that have made Sister an overnight 
bread-haking success. Get over 100 yeast brea 


ind quick bread r 





Vcipes, Plus every 


sstul product line, includ 





tor her succe 


s Parkerhouse rolls. Also lear 





story of how 
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Birmingham, AL. 


who lives with her two sisters, her broth- 
er and her little cousin Buddy. Sook and 
Buddy (the adorable Eric Lloyd) 
friends. This relationship offends Sook’s 
bossy, practical sister Jennie (Piper Lau- 
rie). They should be separated, Jennie 
decides, and Buddy must be sent to mili- 
tary school after the holidays. 

When you first see Duke and hear 
her speak her opening line, “Oh my, it’s 
fruitcake weather,” your heart sinks. 
Old-age makeup and a Southern ac- 
cent—this means for sure that we're in 
for a wondrous, lovable eccentric. Fruit- 
cake weather, indeed. Duke does play 
Sook with flibbertigibbet mugging and a 
sort of clown walk, but you see why this 
lonely, sensitive boy loves her, and by the 


are best 


Moore offers light 


music and theology 


time they have to part, you are almost as 
tearful as they both are. What is most ad 
mirable about A Christmas Memory is 
that the battle between responsibility 
and emotion is a fair one. Jennie is car- 
toonishly dislikable, but the arguments 
she makes for sending Buddy away are 
serious and convincing. That (along with 
Laurie’s performance) makes the drama 
more tense, more interesting and ulti- 
mately more poignant than if she were 
simply a wicked stepmother. 

Holiday in Your Heart, on asc, Dec 
14 at 9 p.m., is a good deal more simplis- 
tic than A Christmas Memory, but what 
can you expect? One is based on a story 
by Truman Capote, the other on a novel 
co-written by a 14-year-old, country 
singer LeAnn Rimes, who stars in the 
drama as herself. This is truly a heart- 
toasting affair, as Rimes must choose be- 
tween seeing her grandmother, who has 





Both of these make it easy | 
your room with amazing sound. 


to fill 





be Bose® Wave® ri 


Both the Bose’ Wave" radio and the Bose Acoustic Wave 
music system have won critical acclaim for their sound 
quality. Both have a sleek, compact design. Both are 

remarkably easy to use. Yet it only takes one to get Bose 
quality sound. So whether you prefer a radio or 


a complete music system, we offer you a choice. 


Award-winning technology 
is the key to both. 


Folded mside, 
patented acoustic wavewuide 


enriches the s 


The secret behind this amazing sound is our 


patented acoustic waveguide speaker technology. 


entire concert hall, the waveguide produces room- 

filling sound from a small enclosure. The technology 
resulted in the Wave radio that Radio World praised as 
“simply amazing.” And the Acoustic Wave" music system 


that, when it was first introduced, Stereo Review said 


The tough part is 
choosing one over the other. 
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Just as a flute strengthens a breath of air to fill an = 
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The Bose Acoustié 
ye" ynusic syst 


people up at different times to different radio stations 
with the sound building gradually to a pre-set level. 
The Bose Acoustic Wave’ music system. If you 
prefer the convenience of a one-piece stereo, the system is 
ideal. No bigger than a briefcase, it measures just 
10.5”H x 18” W x 6.5”D. Yet it includes a CD 
player, an AM/FM radio, and built-in speakers, 
all in one sleek, compact unit. Three speakers 


xf provide three channels of amplification, and 





the waveguide enables the system to play with 


nord. 


clarity even at low volumes. If you wish, you 


- 






can also connect the system to your TV or VCR. 


Call today for your in-home trial. 


The radio and the system are both available directly 
from Bose, the most respected name in sound, with 


prices starting at $349. And with our Six-Month 


For free 


had “possibly the best reproduced sound many people 
have ever heard.” So it’s no surprise that the wave- 
guide won the Bose team of engineers who invented 
it the prestigious “Inventor of the Year” award. As an 
added convenience, both the radio and the system 


come with a handy credit card-sized remote control. 
Distinctly different features. 


The Bose Wave radio. Small enough to fit almost 
anywhere, the radio measures just 4.5”H x 14” W x 8”D. 
With its digital runing, you can preset six AM and six FM 
stations and switch easily between them with the touch of 


a button. There are also dual alarms that can wake two 


shipping, 


order by 
ember 31, 


1997, 





Installment Payment Plan, you can make six easy 
monthly payments, interest free. For more intor- 
mation and to learn more abour our 30-day in- 
home trial and satisfaction guarantee, call today. 
Simply dial 1-800-655-BOSE, ext. C229, or return 


the coupon below, and choose one for yourself. 


Call 1-800-655-BOSE, ext. C229. 


Please send me more information Ir ination on 
on the Bose® Wave® radio. ch \coustic War THUSIC S¥stert 
Mr/Mrs/Ms. 
Narn 
Address Cr Sta Zit 
( 
Daytime Telephon Evening T 
Mail to: Bose ¢ poration 1, CDD« ) M 
Framingham, MA 01701-91 tax to 1-800-862-BOSE | 1-300-862 
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Ready To Say Goodbye 
To Your Old Car? 









Put Some Good” 
In the Goodbye! 


Donate your used car to the National Kidney 
Foundation Kidney Cars Program. The funds 
can help save lives. We'll arrange a pickup 
and you might qualify for a tax deduction? 


Call I-800-4,88-CARS 






INS National Kidney 


Foundation” 


“Consult your tax advisor for details. 


ASERIES On Melrose, Michael 
_,/ SPECIALS is in the holiday spirit 





cancer and may not survive an operatiot 
planned for the next day, or making her 
debut at the Grand Ole Opry. The show 
features Rimes’ incredible pipes, a touck 
of the supernatural and plot twists you 
can see coming from way over yonder 
Most intriguingly, Bernadette Peters ha: 
been cast as a big-haired Nashville leg 
end. Bernadette Peters? 

Somehow or other, these element: 
all come together pretty well. Rimes ha: 
a natural, saucy way about her in front o 
the camera, and Peters does a more thar 
creditable job of convincing the viewe 
she is from the Ozarks. Probably becaus« 
we know it is a 14-year-old’s fairy tale 
the story seems artless and winning 
rather than just ridiculous. The persor 
who really makes it all work is Rebecc: 
Schull as Rimes’ grandmother. Tender 
bright, steady, Schull succeeds in mak 
ing you actually care whether Grandmi 
Teeden pulls through. In a flashback sh 
visits the Rimes character (played her: 
by a little girl) in the hospital, and wher 
they begin to sing Amazing Grace, thi 
susceptible viewer will begin to blubber 
Of course, if it is attached like a parasite 
to Amazing Grace, any scene will bi 
moving, but here the results are earned 

Even when a Christmas program i 
really supposed to be about Christmas 
the Christ part gets downplayed. Th. 
Soul of Christmas, a special on PBs (vari 
ous dates) features Thomas Moore, th: 
author of Care of the Soul, and a group o 
Celtic musicians. With this show, Moor: 
wants us to see Christmas as an occasio1 
that can be celebrated by “people of al 
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Hey-you’ve got a message from Hollywood: 
They want to make you a big-time movie star!* 





*Okay, maybe not. But here’s a deal that’s no lie. 


Now you can buy a Motorola” pager from PageNet” and save up to $50 
the process. Honest. Just get the coupon from inside a package of the h 
hit movie, LIAR LIAR, and bring it to your local PageNet office. PageNet wil 


give you free pager activation and three months of free service** That's a value 


& 
A - ‘ + e 
e of up to $50! And with the free accessories kit offer, the deal just gets better 
e 
) Plus, get.a free Your new pager is manufactured by Motorola, with service provided by the 
4 Motorola pager most reliable paging network in the world, PageNet — the one more paging 


accessory kit 





ustomers trust than any other company. So you won’t miss any of your 





See the in-pack x A 
a coupon for ortant calls from Hollywood. Or New York. Or more likely, Akron 
* 
A 9 details 
. ae -° For details on this blockbuster deal, see your loca PAGE 
° — F 
a PageNet office. Or call 1-800-PAGENET ext. 202. 


IN TOUCH AND INGENIOUS. 
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FUNDSNETWORK. 
TO A MUTUAL FUND 


INVESTOR, IT’S 
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FIDELITY FUNDSNETWORK: FUNDS FROM OVER 300 COMPANIES, INCLUDING FIDELITY 





a i Now you can control all your mutual 
4 ; fund investing, in one convenient account 
: With FundsNetwork, control means 
CHOOSE FROM : 
— choices. You have access to over 800 four- 
MORE THAN 
300 FUND FAMILIES 
ee ‘ : and five-star funds.’ And only with 
INCLUDING: 3 
Babson : FundsNetwork can vou get Fidelity funds 
Baron : 
Berges H without paying a transaction lee? This 
Cohen & Steers : 
combination of choice and value is why 
Dreyfus 
Founders ‘ . “ , 
SmartMoney magazine rated Fidelity 
Gabelli 
Heartland “#1 mutual fund provider.” 
INVESCO 
Janus : Control also means convenience. With FundsNetwork, you can access yout 
Lexington 
account by phone or online 24 hours a day . . ‘ 
Montgomery “ss ney : : Contact us for FundScreens, 
— B a list of highly rated funds, 
cubetreet & Berman " s ¥ sf x 
And for online investors, theres Fund : and take control now. 
Oakmark : 
PBHG : Evaluator,” the new research tool that lets you — = 
Robertson Stephens 
Stein Ros : analyze funds accord ng to your own needs : FUNDS¢ REENS| 
Strong . 
lo get started, visit our Web site or call : ! 
Warburg Pincus : 


AND MANY MORI 


today. Soon, you'll experience what every : . ° 
mm Www.fidelity.com 


investor wants, complete control i 1-800-544-3025 


Fidelity é” Investments ° 


WHERE 12 MILLION INVESTORS PUT THEIR TRUST. 
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DOWNHILL SCREAMING INING WAY OU 


° ae w easy-open liftgate * Standard Second Generation dual airbags” ¢ Standard SOHC V-6 
4-wheel anti-lock disc brakes * SecuriLock™ anti-theft system * Most room of any top-selling 
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compact SLIV 
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Opportunity has its rewards 


The opportunity to build your own business can be rewarding in different ways to different people. 

You set the goals, go your own pace, schedule your own time, and determine what you want in return. You can market as 
many, or as few, product lines as you choose — from personal care products to popular brand-name catalog merchandise 
More than 2 million entrepreneurs in some 75 countries and territories have found this business opportunity made possible 


only through Amway is worth a closer look. See for yourself. Perhaps you can discover the rewards you've been seeking. 


Amway: 


The Business Opportunity Company™ 


If you'd like to know more, call for a free brochure at 1-800-544-7167 or visit our website at www.amway.com © 1997 Anway € 
In Canada cal! 1-800-922-6929 





If it’s not heartwarming, it doesn't get on the air. Above, Lloyd 
and Duke in A Christmas Memory; Rimes in her special, below 





faiths or no faith.” 
one wants to be a spoil- 
sport and criticize such 
ecumenism, but you 
wonder at what point a 
religion’s symbols be- 
come so generalized 
that they lose all mean- 
ing. Still, Moore might 
have created a program 
that combined wonder- 
ful music with a discus- 
sion of how different 
religious traditions in- 
tersect at Christmas. 
Instead, he has provid- 
ed light, pop-Celtic 
versions of carols and 
the most vague and 
meaningless maunder- 
ings—“We may never know what 
Christmas means, because it is a mys- 
tery, but we do know it has something 
to do with having hope.” 

Moore also invites Martin Sheen 
(The Missiles of October, Apocalypse 
Now) to share his thoughts on the Nativi- 
ty. Sheen explains that “swaddling 
clothes” are the death shrouds that trav- 
eling Jews carried with them in ancient 
times and that Mary would have had at 
hand. “The first thing that touches [Je- 
sus],” he says, “is a burial shroud.” Moore 
is very impressed with this and riffs for a 
while about good and bad, and life and 
death. But in fact, what Sheen says lacks 
any foundation. For Moore, a scholar and 
a former monk, to purvey such igno- 
rance, and embellish on it, is maddening. 






thing 
television at 


The _ best 
> about 
Christmastime is the 
return of classics like 
ACharlie Brown Christ 
which 
amazingly endearing, 
and the still spooky 
Alastair Sim version of 
A Christmas Carol. It 
is probably silly to 
become nostalgic about 
styles of animation, but 
the stop-action method 
of Rudolph the Red 
Nosed Reindeer 
such a handmade look 


mas, remains 


has 


that you miss it when 
you watch ABc’s Santa 
vs. the Snowman, a 
clever new film with smooth computer- 
generated characters and sets. Airing 
on Dec. 13 at 8:30 p.m., it tells the sto- 
ry of a snowman who is jealous of San- 
ta, and it includes a Star Wars-like bat- 
tle between snowmen and elves. Sadly, 
It’s a Wonderful Life has become near- 
ly unwatchable, having been converted 
from a charming old movie to an 
overblown cultural phenomenon. An- 
other vintage special, unfortunately, is 
now much harder to find. Local sta- 
tions used to broadcast a shot of a 
burning Yule log for hours on Christ- 
mas Day. It was always strangely af- 
fecting to envision families opening 
presents with this image on their TV 
screens. But, of course, those simpler 
folkways are vanishing. w 
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Now, on a terrific album, he woos the rest of the nation 


Can Garth Save Country? 


The Brooks brother’s new CD is an instant hit, but 
for wider success Nashville is looking to its women 


By RICHARD CORLISS 


HEY LINED UP OUTSIDE STORES ALL 

over the nation in late November for 

Sevens, Garth Brooks’ first CD in 

two years. Then they took it home 
and heard a swell set of 14 tunes from the 
sweetly pudge-faced Oklahoman who has 
sold 62 million albums—country music’s 
one bona fide superstar. Sevens sold about 
800,000 copies the first week, and it’s not 
just his bosses at Capitol Records who 
hope Brooks keeps moving the product. 
Country needs a hit. Country needs ... 
something. Like a lonesome cowpoke in 
some nasal old lament, it feels the red- 
neck blues, and don’t ask it why. 

Country is the nation’s most popular 
music format, with the largest number of 
radio stations and fans all over. But to 
many music consumers, country remains 
a quaint taste, one that registers only with 
the rare fluke hit (remember Achy Breaky 
Heart, the Macarena of the summer of 
1992?) or novelty act (LeAnn Rimes, who 
was 13 when her yodeling debut album, 
Blue, rose high on the pop charts last year). 
Even in the core regions CD sales are flat, 
and a malaise—or at best, a wait-and- 
hope—grips the industry. Three of Bill- 
boara’s top six country albums last week 


were greatest-hits collections. That's too 
much déja vu for a modern-music genre. 

Some folks blame the big country- 
radio stations, whose playlists lull listen- 
ers. “The stations play the same 50 records 
every week,” says Mercury Nashville 
president Luke Lewis. “I call it Prozac ra- 
dio.” The hope never dies for a purer, “al- 
ternative” country voice, but that’s hard to 
find on mainstream radio. “A lot of pro- 
gram directors come from the rock for- 
mat,” says Holly Gleason, a premier 
Nashville publicist who has midwifed the 
careers of stars Patty Loveless and Collin 
Raye, “and don’t have a feeling for the 
country tradition. Their allegiance isn’t to 
the roots; it’s to the research.” 

Afew moguls are doing too well to 
worry. Mike Curb—the Californian who, 
in another life, produced hits by the Four 
Seasons, the Osmonds and Debby Boone 
(her version of You Light Up My Life was 
the 70s’ top-selling single) and, from 1978 
to 1982, served as Lieutenant Governor of 
California—has struck country gold on his 
Curb label with Tim McGraw (Indian 
Outlaw) and ridden Rimes to multiplat- 
inum. Curb sees the payoff beyond the 
pain: “If a record is different, it’s going to 
be harder to get it played. But you get a 
bigger return when you get it played.” 
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Headaches? 


Do you have severe headaches with throbbing 
or pulsing pain? 


(J Yes 4 No 
Are your headaches associated with changes in 


vision, nausea, vomiting, or unusual sensitivity 
to light and sound? 


4 Yes 9 No 


Do your headaches interfere with your family, 
social, or work activities? 

LJ Yes J No 

Do you live in fear of your next headache 


attack? 


J Yes 4 No 


Sponsored by BACHE 


f you answered “Yes” to any of these ques- 
if tions, there’s a chance that you have migraine. 
Call us at 1-800-625-3462 to participate in a 
Personalized Headache Screener designed by 
migraine experts. Upon completion, you will 
receive information that will help you and your 
doctor evaluate your headaches. By completing 
this customized screener, you'll be giving your 
doctor the information he or she needs to help 
determine if your headaches are migraines, and to 
help you find the treatment you deserve. So don’t 
wait. Call 1-800-625-3462 today, and take 


advantage of this free headache screener. 


AMERICAN COUNCIL FOR 
HEADACHE EDUCATION 


Please visit our web sites: 


http://www.achenet.org 


http://www.migrainehelp.com 


If you know someone who suffers from headaches, do them a favor and pass this information along to her or him. 
Thank you. 
This screener program is made possible through an educational grant from GlaxoWellcome 


©1997 Glaxo Wellcome Inc. All rights reserved. Printed in USA 
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ive a young star like 


It helps if you h 
Rimes. In the past few years 





country s fa 
miliar gents and studs have been pushing 
fewer CDs, and the ladies have been 
pushing them aside. Country would be 
in an even deeper funk if it weren’t for 
Rimes and Shania Twain, the Canadian 
power thrush whose The Woman in Me 
sold 10 million copies. Their new al 
bums—Rimes’ You Light Up My Life and 
Twain’s Come On Over, both of which 
have topped the charts—are more signif 
icant as product than as music 

The secret of LeAnn 


words: volume (a big voice) 


s success is three 
volume 
(three albums in 18 months), volume (sat- 
uration marketing by Curb). The new 
CD—12 songs of inspiration, from The 
Rose to God Bless America 

rarely unleashes Rimes’ glori 


times 


ously freaky soprano; at 
she sounds intimidated, like 
child called on to sing before 
stern church elders. Only in an 
a cappella National Anthem 
does she let loose the trills and 
glissandi; but, really, is that a 
cut you'll want to play a lot? 
I'wain’s prime asset is 
dry, knowing voice; it could 
belong to the woman at the 
end of the bar who talks to you 
first. Whereas a teen type like 
Mindy McCready anguist 
(in her songs What If I Do and 
If I Don't Stay the Night) over 
whether to say yes to a bo 
with greedy hands, Twain ha 
been there and had fun. When 





she paired with rock produc 

er Robert John (“Mutt”) Lange 

(Def Leppard, Billy Ocean 

Heart) for The Woman in Me 

the result was clever, churning 

rockabilly: a catchy hook 
| 


verse-bridge-and-chorus f 





mat and Twain’s worl 


ise 
sass. It’s a sturdy structure for 


a song or 


two, but, on the evidence of Come On 





Over not for perhaps a dé of the CD's 
16, Even a plaint from an abused spouse 
Black Eyes, Blue Tear is suspiciously 





chipper. Halfway through, the set starts 
feeling less like Nashville than Levittown 
This isn’t 


music 1S conserva 


1 question of purity. If 
country it is con 
serving trends of the Brill Building as 
much as of the Grand Ole Opry. Martina 
McBride, for example, is 


only because she records in Nashville 


1 country artist 


she lends her spectacular pipes to pop 
ballads that yuught to be 
singing. One song on McBride’s soaring 
new album, Evolution, w o-written by 
Cynthia Weil, who penned such ’60s 





Streisand 


standards as Uptown and On Broadway. 
There are enough local songwriters 
(4,500 in the Nashville Songwriters Asso 
ciation International) to stock the albums 
of McBride and the other terrific women 
Patt 
Lonesome, a svelte set of songs, ends with 
Where I’m Bound, an ’'m-gonna-die-and- 
I-feel-good-about-it hymn delivered with 
artistry that the listener is 
the trip with her. Reading 
Lorrie Morgan’s Greater 
out a woman lifted out of 
a curious mood” by her thoughtful hus- 
band; it | lilting melody to match its 
sweet sent it. Lila McCann goes to ap- 
| extremes in the songs on 

i: twangy revival-tent shout- 


singers 











propriate 


n 
her album J 








Her sexy voice has multiplatinum 


appeal. Now she needs to offer more varied songs 


ing in Down Came a Blackbird; flirtatious 
taunting in the perfect rocker Yippy-Ky 
Yay, about a girl smart enough to hold a 
pretty boy at arm’s length (“’Cause I be 
lieve in love like the Good Book says,/ Not 
the gospel according to You 

I don’t like artists,” says the oldies 
obsessed hero of Tom Stoppard’s 1982 
I like singles.” That 


unfashionable preference these 





play The Real 

is an 

days, ex« ept in Nashville, where even the 

biggest star is at the mercy of his material 

Brooks usually 

songs; on Sevens he worked on less than 
{ 


he picked some great ones—sto 


co-writes many of his 





ing songs that go places, from begin- 
id, truck stop to heartbreak. 
bum is plenty down home, with 
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Ducks mistaking Chrysler 
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test track for local pond 





ary r Concorde 


unwuit 





handling of Chrys 
and Dodge Stratus sedans 


It seemed like an obvious notion: Cars should By fundamentally rethinking the car’s architecture, 
be designed around people, not machinery. But it we managed to expand seating areas as well as 
led to what’s been called “a generational leap in improve ride and handling. More than two million 
automotive design.” We simply call it cab-forward. vehicles later, it seems that people approve. And now 


Call toll-free 1-888-GRE ; www.chryslercorp.com. 








September 9, 1987: 

Their creation, dubbed Portofino, debuts at 
the Frankfurt Auto Show. Acclaim leads a 
Chrysler Corporation exec to ask: “Why can’t 
we build a production car like this?” 





January 7, 1989: 
Chrysler’s design and 
engineering teams agree their 
new midsize car should reflect 
the thinking in Portofino 
scrapping current plans. 


~~ 





ater 


April 2, 1993: 
Quote from the Los Angeles 
Times: “Thanks to that 
cab-forward design, rear 
seating in [the Chrysler 
LHS] offers the same knee 
and leg room as first class 
on Air France.” 





March 12, 1993: 
Two Chrysler designers, working on neu 


compact sedan late on Friday, decide to go for 


Chinese food. Nine hours later they arrive in 
Chinatown—in New York. 


we’re about to launch the next wave of vehicles that 
will be even more striking, more comfortable, and 
more fun to drive. Call us revolutionaries, but we 
think that’s what great cars are supposed to be about. 





September 8, 1991: 
International Motor Press Association gets 
preview of new “cab-forward” sedans at 
Moran’s Restaurant in ! brk, Journalists 
are, briefly, too excited to eat 
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September 15, 1992: 
Chrysler Concorde, Dodge Intrepid, 
and Eagle Vision sedans are 
launched. Their cab-forward profile 
“makes everything else look old,” 
according to one writer. 





November 6, 1992: 

To get mall shoppers to stop 
and test their seating prototype, 
a group of Neon engineers 
offers free hot dogs. 
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HOME IMPROVEMENT SWEATSHIRT & CAP 








k-screened navy sweatshirt. L, X 
$29.95 
$16.95 
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WALLACE AND GROMIT “PALS” TEE 






100% cotton beige tee with silk- 
screened ima L, XL 

j Made in the USA 
AVTO60 $16.95 


Ask about other 
Wallace and Gromit items 
/ 


OR SEND CHECK OR MONEY ORDER TO: Add shippang sed 
Entertainment Weekly Studio Store 16 U.S. orders as tollows 
Dept. EW-142, P.O. Box 60044 Up to $25.00 add $4.95 
Tampa, FL 33660-0044 $25.01-35.00 add $5.95 
"woven ominamegmeeT $50,015.00 agd $785 
In stech Heres paid by credit cart arrive est } boumess dap 

Residents of CA, Ik, ME, NY, FL. please 26d applicable sales tax 
Canadian international orders subject te additional S&H 
and applicadie lorvign duties and taxes Outside the 
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is TA. 


Her debut displays primal 
vocalizing with a fundamentalist’s flair 


bits of western swing and sagebrush shuf- 
fle, and two “gonnas” and a “gotta” in the 
song titles. But the music has a lithe so- 
phistication. In the gentle lament She's 
Gonna Make It, a man follows his ex-wife 
to work, seven months after he walked out 
of their marriage, and sees to his chagrin 
that “she’s gonna make it/ And he never 
will.” To elegiac fiddle strains, this lovely 
song addresses the rancorous passion of 
the male loser 
ing it all, who has to watch it all go away. 

The next song, I Don’t Have to Won- 
der, has a church setting. Inside, a woman 
is getting married. Outside, her ex-beau 
who could be the fellow from She’s Gonna 
Make It—sits in his suit, tie and pickup, re- 
fusing to enter, imagining her happiness 
to italicize his misery. As she and her new 
husband drive off in their limo, the narra- 
tor heads to “that lonesome river bridge,” 
takes her ring from his pocket and, “in less 
time than it takes a tear to fall,” throws the 
emblem of their tarnished love into the 
water. His life sinks with it. He is left on 
the rim of suicide as Brooks growls over 
wedding bells and a mocking heavenly 
choir. A devastating domestic tragedy, in 
three minutes flat 

Country may not be breaking new 
paths, but there’s enough good music 
around that a listener can be entertained 
and enthralled by these gifted women 
and one country gentleman. As Brooks 
sings in Take the Keys to My Heart, “I 
don’t know where this road is gonna lead 
us/ But what a beautiful night for a 
drive.” —With reporting by Pat Harris/Nashville 
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A full day of shopping? 
Now that calls for a drink. 











INFORMATION 
IS POWER, 
GET THE MOST 
INFORMATION 
YOU CAN. 


I'm definitely what you'd 
call a tough customer. | want 


to know everything about a 


product or a service before 


| shell out a cent. | mean 
everything. | want to know 
about the reputation, quality, 
elaceliit- ome livel alae B 

Last but not least, how does 


that product or service stack 





up to the competition? 
And how did | become such 
a tough, smart customer? 
Through the power | get 
from The Real Yellow Pages” from 
BellSouth” More power to me. 


And to you. 


@ BELLSOUTH 


The Real Yellow Pages 


[IME FOR FAMILIES SPECIAL REPORT 


KIDS WHO CARE 


Happily, not all of America’s children have succumbed to drugs, violence 
or material excess, as it turns out. Here’s a holiday toast to the thousands 
who are leading productive lives—and a glimpse of just a few who find the 
time to make a difference in their communities. By SUSAN AGREST 
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Now at Penn 
State, Annina is 
still involved 





Calendar Girl 


Illustrating how kids 
can help other kids 


VEN WHEN SHE WAS JUST A CHILD ON 

the playground in her hometown of 

Falls Church, Va., Annina Burns 

could see that some of her playmates 

were lacking toys, clothes and often 
attention. At age 15 she was still troubled by 
the inequity, and one day found herself 
turning to the section on human services in 
the telephone book. She began to dial. Her 
call to the Embry Rucker Community 
Shelter, a facility that houses homeless 
children in nearby Reston, would better 
not only the lives of hundreds of children 
but Annina’s life as well. 

The following week she visited Embry 
Rucker for the first time, carrying a bright- 
pink shoulder bag that served as a magnet 
for the delighted children. They tugged 
at her jeans and pleaded to see what was 
inside the bag. Annina opened it and 
handed out markers, crayons and paper, 
enabling the children to make drawings 
that were poignant and sometimes chilling. 
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For six months, Annina 
made weekly visits, often 
bringing along friends to 
help her play with, read to 
and tutor the children. 

For most teens, those 
would have been enough 
good deeds. But Annina 
went on to start an organi- 
zation at George C. Mar- 
shall High School, where 
she was a student. She 
dubbed it y-Nor. She took 
the drawings she had col- 
lected during her visits 
to the shelter and used 
them to illustrate calen- 
dars, which the group then 
sold for the dual purpose 
of making the public aware 
of these forgotten children 
and raising funds for the 
shelter. She financed the 
first calendar with $250 she 
earned bagging groceries 
part-time and with a dona- 
tion from her proud father. 

By the spring of 1996, 
y-NoT had grown to 40 
members and was the 
largest group of student 
volunteers at the high 
school. Annina oversaw its 
transition to an official school club. Since 
she would be graduating in a year’s time, 
she also set about to ensure the club’s sur- 
vival. In her senior year, she persuaded 
two Y-NOT volunteers to serve as co-presi- 
dents and talked the English department 
chair into becoming the club’s faculty 
sponsor. Annina also forged a relationship 
with a company that is, at no cost, printing 
this year’s calendars. Lastly, just a week 
before she left for college in August, Anni- 
na met with y-NoT’s new co-presidents 
and turned over all paperwork and lists of 
current and prospective club contacts. 

Today Annina, 18, attends Penn State 
tuition free, on a Bunton-Waller Fellows 
Scholarship (named for two of the college’s 
first black graduates), She won the award 
because of her help to minority children. 
Earlier this year, React magazine donated 
$25,000 in kids’ clothing, shoes and toys for 
Annina to distribute at her discretion. She 
will divide the goods between Embry 
Rucker and her latest undertaking—an ed- 
ucational media project on nutrition that 
she is designing for underprivileged mid- 
dle-school children near the college. She 
still assists her old friends back at Y-NoT, 
but now it’s via E-mail. —Reported by 
Mubarak Dahir/State College, Pa. 
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Role Reversal 


The teachers’ computer 
guru is only 13 years old 


N A RAIN-SOAKED NOVEMBER AFTER- 
noon in Las Cruces, N.M., Aaron 
Soto, 13, traded places with his for- 


mer East Picacho Elementary 
School teachers and for two hours 
conducted an in-service technology- 


training conference for a dozen of them, 
arrayed before him around a horseshoe of 
computer terminals. Aaron, a freshman at 
Mayfield High School, ran through a series 
of sophisticated videoconferencing dem- 
onstrations. Later he provided individual 
assistance to his adult “students,” pacing 
behind them, peering over the top of his 
gold-rimmed glasses to look at a screen or 
click a mouse. 

The trick, he says, is to “get teachers to 
overcome their fears.” Ralph Ramos, a 
teacher at Picacho Middle School, confess- 
es that his computers were sitting idle in 
the classroom. “Then Aaron trained me, 
and now I have my class dissecting frogs on 
the computer with a CD-ROM program and 
doing research on the Internet.” 

“Computers are what I know,” ex- 
plains Aaron (www.zianet.com/aarons/). 
“The teachers once taught me addition, 
subtraction, division, so my thinking is now 
I can help them.” He averages only two in- 
service sessions a year, but almost every 
day after school and often on weekends he 
conducts private tutorials—for free. 

Aaron's gift to his community these 
past three years isn’t just generous; it fills a 
void. The school district employs only 
three full-time network specialists to ad- 
dress the needs of 30 schools. While two of 
the specialists are also responsible for 
teaching district employees how to use 
computers, they rarely visit schools. 

One teacher thanked Aaron by nomi- 
nating him for the state board of educa- 
tion’s Council on Technology in Educa- 
tion, which recommends appropriation of 
technology funds. Aaron is the youngest 
council member; he’s also the only one 
who is chauffeured around the state by his 
mom to the council's quarterly meetings. 
The icing on his cake came last spring 
when he won a Prudential Spirit of Commu- 
nity award—$1,000 and an all-expenses- 
paid trip to Washington. “In class I’m the 
nerd,” says Aaron. “But when I got this 
award, I realized that being the nerd 
wasn't all that bad.” —Reported by Nancy 
Harbert/Las Cruces 


Tech ace Aaron 
Soto helps 
teachers 
overcome fear of 
technology 
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Jessica's Feat 
Sock It to Me brings 
comfort to thousands 


ESSICA BURRIS, 14, ANSWERS THE DOOR 

to her Conyers, Ga., home in her 

stocking feet. She offers an easy smile 

with a glint of braces. She is taking a 

breather, having just returned from an 
All State Chorus tryout, and soon she'll be 
leaving for a party. 

Jessica lives life to the hilt every day. 
She sings in three choruses and at special 
events sponsored by the city of Conyers; 
she takes voice and piano lessons, and 
performs with a kids’ musical group. (Her 
dream is to be the next Bette Midler.) A 
freshman at Salem High School, she has 
joined a literary club and is trying out for 
the golf team. On top of all this, there is the 
Sock It to Me campaign. 

Her older brother Jeffrey started Sock 
It to Me five years ago to earn a Boy Scout 
badge. Nurse Karin Tackett, a next-door 
neighbor and friend of the Burris family, 
gave him the idea: homeless people are 
hard on socks; for hygienic and health rea- 
sons, they are always in need of new pairs. 
If Jeffrey would collect the socks, Tackett 
would have the Georgia Nurses Founda- 
tion, which treats the homeless, distribute 
the socks at shelters in nearby Atlanta and 


Jessica, with her 
—s friends, 
finds time to sing, 
play sports and go 
to parties 


Athens. Helped by 
Jessica and parents 
Herb and Patty Bur- 
ris, Jeffrey got his 
badge. But Jessica 
decided the campaign had merit and kept 
it going. And growing. Jessica currently has 
20 kids her age volunteering for Sock It to 
Me. Now they also collect shoes, clothing, 
toiletries and money for medication, to the 
benefit of thousands of people. “We've had 
more than one party sorting socks,” said 
her mother Patty, once a big-time volun- 
teer herself. “I'll have a sleep-over with 
friends, and we shoot hoops with the socks 
we sort,” added Jessica, who looks a lot like 
her mom. 

Jessica’s zest for life is something moth- 
er imparted to daughter. Since she was sev- 
en, Jessica had witnessed her plucky mom 
battle angiosarcoma (cancer of the vascular 
system), which claimed her life 14 days after 
Jessica’s interview with Time. Patty cher- 
ished life, says Tackett, and in that way “Jes- 
sica is so much like her.” —Reported by Leslie 
Everton Brice/Conyers 


Boston's budding 
entrepreneur 
Cecilia-Nan Ding 
pte onconcerts ; 
lor a good cause 


On the FAST Track 


This teen's fight against 
abuse is all business 


SK CECILIA-NAN DING, 17, TO NAME 
the last compact disc she bought or 
the last movie she saw, and she can- 
not tell you. But ask the senior at the 
prestigious Boston Latin School how 
many beds for battered women there are in 
Boston’s shelters, and her recall is a rapid 
400 ... 419, to be precise—a number Nan 
(as she prefers to be called) finds disturb- 
ing. Consider in comparison, she says, the 
number of calls made in 1996 to Massa- 
chusetts women’s hot lines: 80,843. 
Despite all the rhetoric condemning 
abuse, says Nan, statistics like these prove 
that domestic violence is “institutional- 
ized” in our society. It was not what she ex- 
pected to find when she immigrated to 
America four years ago from Tianjin, Chi- 
na. The problems here, she says, are too 
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Asmoks alarm is comforting to eas when you tuck your child In at night. 1 9 fire starts, 
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It's no secret. Encyclopeedia Britannica is the reference 
resource families have turned to for generations for 
complete and authoritative information. In fact, our 
articles are so expertly written, often the information 
seems to come to life. Now, this phenomenon comes 
to you in two new ways 

First, with Britannica®CD 98 Multimedia Edition, 
our two-disc CD-ROM that contains the entire text 
of our 32-volume print set, and more. Britannica CD 
is sO easy to use, all you have to do is type in a question 


and its powerful search engine transports you to 
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BRITANNIC 





and audio clips. Compass 






lets you take a virtual world 
tour with interactive maps 
But that’s not all 

The second new way we bring 
you answers to your questions 1s with Britannica 
Online® our premier Web-based resource offering 
continuously updated information and links to thou- 
sands of other Web sites selected by Britannica's « ditors. 
You have the option of connecting to Britannica 


Online when you use Britannica ( 


the answers. Engaging, interactive features enliven With 229 years of experience and mort than 
the learning experience. For example, Analyst = = 72,000 articles, it’s no wonder Encyclopedia 
_ . +” ij 
lets you cross-reference national data from * Ba YTANAIUA f} Britannica can answer re questions than 
DA 5 


hundreds of countries to build customized 
charts, tables, and reports. Spotlights provide 

) 
multimedia rich sights and sounds from film 4 


you can think of in a lifetime. Proof positive, 


when there's somet! you don’t know, 


Ss turn to a name you ad 
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As Knowledge Grows So Do We. 


1 800 747 4115/Www.eb.com 
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reminiscent of how women are “sup- 
pressed” in China. And that is why she feels 
compelled to do something about it. 

To help remedy the problem, Nan, this 
past June, started a company called Fast 
(Friends and Shelter for Teens). Its goal is 
to have teenagers educate elementary 
school children about domestic violence 
and counsel those already trapped in an 
abusive relationship. Nan has 25 teen vol- 
unteers working with her, most of them re- 
cruited from her school. 

Although Fast hasn’t generated rev- 
enues yet, its sponsorship of two rock con- 
certs at Boston clubs put the company on 
the map. Taking a page in long-term plan- 
ning from her homeland, Nan says the vol- 
unteers will be doing research and creat- 
ing educational materials over the next 
couple of years. She projects that FAST 
won't be fully operational until around the 
turn of the century. Still, Bostonian Robert 
Tynes, co-founder of INA (Increase Your 
Natural Ability), a not-for-profit company 
that helps teens like Nan start and run 
their own businesses, is impressed with 
the speed at which Fast, the fifth such 
company INA has launched, is taking 
shape. 

Nan is hoping to attend Harvard, so 
she can stay in town to nurture her new 
company. FAST’s office is in the heart of 
Boston, in Copley Square, compliments 
of INA. —Reported by Tom Witkowski/Boston 
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A Team for Life 


In Coach Brimer’s eyes, 
everyone is a winner 


N FAIRNESS TO THOSE OF US WHO HAVE 

done less for our fellow man, Ryan 

Brimer of Boonville, Mo., might have 

been genetically predisposed to dedica- 

tion. His mother is a special-education 
teacher; his father is sports director for 
Special Olympics in Missouri. Together, 
the two have given it 22 years of service. 
Volunteering for Special Olympics himself 
never challenged Ryan, but five years ago, 
when he was a 15-year-old high school 
sophomore, he overheard a snatch of con- 
versation his parents were having about 
something called Unified Sports, a Special 
Olympics program that pairs disabled ath- 
letes with nonimpaired athletes in compet- 
itive teams. Ryan, who played basketball, 
football and tennis, was intrigued. 

He promptly posted a sign-up sheet for 
a Unified basketball team in his mom's 
classroom. Seven students with a range of 
learning disabilities wrote down their 
names. Along with Ryan and two friends of 
his, they formed the first Unified Sports 
team in town. Today, thanks largely to 
Ryan’s initiative, close to 200 area resi- 
dents (his sister and twin brothers includ- 





ed), ranging in age from 10 to 30, are en- 
gaged in Unified Sports, not only basket- 
ball but also bowling, track and field, soc- 
cer, volleyball, boccie, softball and tennis. 

Everyone wins, say those who partici- 
pate. House painter Brian Lutz, 27, signed 
on with the basketball team three years 
ago, just to “mess around with my brother 
{who is disabled] and get back in shape.” It 
has advantages over his church league’s 
basketball team, he says. “There the com- 
petition can be fierce. Here we're just hav- 
ing fun. That’s what it’s all about.” 

In fact, it’s about more than that. Eu- 
gene Phiffer, 21, a cognitively impaired 
basketball player, has been given what he 
had been denied just five years ago by his 
high school basketball team—acceptance 
and appreciation for his skill on the court. 
“They had their noses in the air,” he says, 
referring to his high school teammates, “I 
couldn't play like that.” So he quit and 
plays Unified ball instead. Fresh from the 
confidence he gained playing for Ryan’s 
team in the 1995 World Games in Con- 
necticut, Phiffer went on to earn certifica- 
tion as a nurse’s assistant and now works in 
a nursing home. 

These days, Ryan, now 20 and newly 
wed, studies elementary education at Cen- 
tral Methodist College in nearby Fayette, 
where he holds down a part-time job as a 
salesman for telecommunications prod- 
ucts, sings in an a cappella choir and de- 
votes 30 hours a week 
as a coach or player 
in a variety of Unified 
sports. 

Back in Boonville, 
which is still home, he 
takes time out from his 
Unified Sports basket- 
ball team’s practice at 
the high school to re- 
flect on what it was like 
when he was a second- 
string player in this 
very same gym. “I’ve 
spent my time on the 
bench,” he says. “I 
know how it feels. I do 
this to see the expres- 
sions on the players’ 
faces. I can see how 
this has changed a lot 
of bad attitudes, a lot of 
lives.” —Reported by 
Wendy Cole/Boonville 


an Brimer leads his 
players, some of whom 
are disabled, in a 
warm-up, encouraging 
them to have fun 
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to right: Lorelei Jone Brenda Jones, Darcy Swope, Laurie Poole. Standing left to right: Beverly Ann Williams 


Russell Hoffman, Christine Vita Golik, Rachel Ely, Julie Gawel, Anne Godsey 


The Results These Art Teachers Get 
Are Anything But Sketchy. 


f6 thes® teachers, art is more than just drawing pictures. It’s drawing 
conclusiog§rAnd, using a variety of mediums, they’ve helped their students harness 
their @#@ative talents to address important social issues from race relations to 
récycling. For showing them that art is as much about young minds as it is about 
old masters, during the past year State Farm is proud to have presented our 


Good Neighbor Award to each of these remarkable educators. 
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Taking ACTION 


An immigrant breaks 
down racial barriers 


HE SMOKESTACKS OF CHEMICAL FAC- 
tories tower over western Contra 
Costa County, in California, puffing 
yellow plumes night and day. Toxic 
spills sometimes force evacuation of 
whole neighborhoods. In others, gangs pa- 
trol littered streets scrawled with graffiti. 
Sipfou Saechao, a Laotian born in Thailand, 
was only four when she moved to this care- 
worn corner of the San Francisco Bay Area. 
Her father had just died; her mother spoke 
no English. The family was so impoverished 
that Sipfou’s brother was left with an aunt in 
Sacramento. But in this wretched environ 
ment, against all these obstacles, Sipfou has 
not only flourished but become a leader. 
Soft-voiced, with downcast eyes and a 
toothy smile, Sipfou, 17, can still giggle like 
a girl, but her words are those of a woman. 
Last spring she took a hard look at her high 
school and saw racism: the student body at 
Richmond High is 45% Hispanic, almost 
one-quarter Asian, one-quarter black and 
6% white. Fights among students are some- 
times so violent that administrators are 
forced to search people with metal detec- 
tors. “Kids look at you funny if you hang 
with someone who’s different from you,” 
says Sipfou. “My friends and I didn’t see 
any reason why people of different races 
shouldn’t hang together. So we started a 
club at school that’s mixed.” 
All Colors Together in One Nation be- 


Sowing health and gan with half a doz- 


harmony, Sipfou_ en members and 
helped create this 2 
community garden "OW claims more 


on unspoiled land than 40, about as 

many as will fitintoa 
classroom during lunch break. “It just kind 
of brings down the tensions,” says Eva 
Morris, 16, an African American. The club's 
popularity soared when Sipfou began pub- 
lishing a newsletter, called ACTION. The 
students write about changes they want to 
make at school. Articles by teachers dem- 
onstrate that they care. “She hasn’t quite 
reached the masses,” says history teacher 
Graig Crossley. “But she’s making a differ 
ence. She’s broken the ice.” 

Last summer Sipfou volunteered with 
the Asian Pacific Environmental Network, 
a community agency, to help alert poor 
Laotian immigrants, who catch their own 
fish and grow their own vegetables, to the 
dangers of the area’s toxic soil and water 

With summers spent tackling haz- 
ardous waste, and lunchtimes taken up 
with racial tensions, Sipfou spends her 
evenings tutoring other students. The need 
is great: about 30% of her school’s freshman 
class began last year with third-grade skills. 

Sipfou hopes to become a teacher or a 
writer, and she has already reaped bounty 
with her pen. As a competitor in this year’s 
React magazine teen-activism contest, she 
was required to write an essay. She won 
$25,000 in merchandise to donate to the 
charity of her choice. She chose three: an el- 
ementary school where she has tutored, a 
day-care center for the children of students 
at Richmond High and a program for home- 
less students. Reported by Laird Harrison/ 
San Pablo 
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In the little 
Camden park he 
helped build, 
Adam Hornstine 
enjoys the view 


Marked by MAGIC 


A high school club 
creates an urban oasis 


HEILA ROBERTS, A COMMUNITY LEAD- 

er in Camden, N.J., looks around 

the tidy little park between 8th and 

9th streets in town, smiles and 

spreads her arms wide. “This is an 
oasis,” she rejoices. 

Just a year ago, the triangular plot situ- 
ated behind row houses was strewn with 
debris, offering little for children except 
two basketball backboards and hoops with- 
out nets. Now the hoops have nets, and the 
triangle has been transformed into a 
smooth, attractive greensward edged with 
shrubs. In the center stands a shiny yellow 
swing-and-slide set. “Truthfully, this park 
wouldn’t be here,” says Roberts, “if it 
weren't for Adam’s group.” 

She is talking about Adam Hornstine, 
16, who lives 15 miles from Camden, one of 
the state’s poorest communities. By con- 
trast, Adam’s neighborhood, where he at- 
tends Moorestown High, boasts many 
homes with parklike landscapes. His group 
is actually a high school club he founded as 
a freshman and named Macic (Moores- 
town Alliance for Goodwill and Interest in 
the Community). 

The inspiration for MAGIC came from 
a newspaper article Adam saw about the 
Camden chapter of Christmas in April, a na- 
tional organization that recruits people of all 
ages and skills to fix up homes in disadvan- 
taged neighborhoods. “It sounded like a 
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New WindTunnel" by Hoover: 


Picks up more dirt than any 
other clean air upright. 





Meet: 


Shouldn't you 
pick one up as a 
gift this year? 


America's WindTunnel 


best clean- 
air upright 





scattered 
back onto 


comes with: the carpet wy é By 
- Six stage allergen filtration traps 
100% of dust mites and their 


eggs, 99.98% of ragweed and 
grass pollens 

- Embedded Dirt Finder™ 

- Edge groomers that let you clean 
right up to the baseboard 

- 15” nozzle for wide cleaning path 
- Super Stretch hose 

- Extra long cord 

With all WindTunnel has to offer, 
you'll probably want to pick one 
up for yourself. 

Look for the WindTunnel at 
leading retailers. For more infor- 
mation, call 1-800-770-7004. 
NOBODY GETS 
THE DIRT 
LIKE HOOVER. 
NOBODY... 
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nice project, and something my friends 
would be interested in too,” says Adam. 

English teacher Mary Betancourt, a 
MAGIC volunteer and Adam’s mock-trial 
adviser at Moorestown High, says some- 
one once defined a gentleman as a person 
who makes everyone comfortable, regard- 
less of status. “That’s Adam,” she says. De- 
pending on need, anywhere from a hand- 
ful to hundreds of teens show up to take 
part in MAGIC projects in collaboration 
with Christmas in April and local organiz- 
ations. (Today Adam is the only student on 
the board of directors of Camden’s Christ- 
mas in April group.) For MAGIC, Adam has 
single-handedly raised more than $7,500 
in grants, donations and supplies. 

In October, for national Make a Dif- 
ference Day, Adam wrote to 374 schools in 
a three-county area asking them to partic- 
ipate in a concerted food drive for the 
Food Bank of South Jersey, which pro- 
vides 16,000 meals a month for the hun- 
gry. Thanks to Macic, the Food Bank has 
collected more than 4,000 Ibs. of food. 
After previous drives at Moorestown 
High, “we often didn’t know what to do 
with the food,” says school principal Lynn 
Schilling. “Adam jumped in right away 
and gave us a mission.” —Reported by Emily 
Mitchell/Moorestown 


IDS WHO CARI 


With street smarts, 
and skills learned 
at Youth Force, 
Cory is reac! 

out to other kids 





On the Board 


An expert from the 
school of hard knocks 


NE EVENING LAST MONTH IN NEW 

York City, the advisory board of the 

fledgling South Bronx Community 

Justice Center was holding a plan- 

ning session. Seated around the 
table were lawyers, community leaders, 
probation administrators and Cory 
Kadamani, one of the center's creators. 
Cory is 17 years old; he serves as both vol- 
unteer and employee at the center, a project 
of a well-regarded community organization 
called Youth Force. Staffed and run by 
young people, the justice center was creat- 
ed to solve neighborhood disputes that 
might otherwise end up in court. 

Among the discussed that 
evening was late-night rowdiness at a local 
skating rink, and Cory was the first to 
speak. The rink’s owners, he argued, must 
be persuaded to open and close earlier, 
with police present. “I’ve had my personal 
problems with the police,” he said, “but I 
know if I’m being chased down by a Blood 
or I’m about to get robbed and the police 


issues 


come, I’m overjoyed. There 
will be people who won't like 
it, but the majority will.” For- 
mer gang members who now 
work for Youth Force, he sug- 
gested, should bring their 
newfound conflict-resolution 
skills to the rink. “If you want 
full participation,” Cory in- 
sisted, “you need to reach out 
to the gangs themselves. Just 
about all gangs began with a 
positive purpose. If you go 
back to the positive origins, 
you can enlist them for a pos- 
itive purpose.” 

Back in the Bronx home- 
less shelter where he lives with 
his mother, his half sister and 
her father, Cory slept well, as 
he has since he got his high 
school-equivalency diploma 
last year and hooked up with 
Youth Force. The group has 
reintroduced purpose and 
structure into his life. Al- 
though Cory never knew his 
birth father, he began life in a 
comfortable home in a mid- 
dle-class neighborhood. But 
the family became mired in a 
succession of financial and 
legal difficulties that dragged Cory into a 
world of trouble. Often left to his own de- 
vices, he dropped out of school, dabbled in 
drugs and had brushes with the law. 

Although something in his character 
allowed him to mend his ways, Cory likes 
to credit Youth Force with giving him new 
direction. “It's a place where you can 
dream,” says Cory. “There are things that 
you never thought possible that you can do. 
I’m only 17, yet I’m having meetings with 
lawyers and the probation department. 
Windows of opportunity have opened up 
to me. And I can use my past experiences 
to help younger youth not fall like I did.” 

Cory is looking out lots of windows 
these days. As a tenant organizer, he acts as 
a liaison between renters, police and build- 
ing managers to improve security and 
make repairs. At the South Bronx’s Spof- 
ford detention facility, he provides leader- 
ship training to juveniles awaiting trial. At 
John Jay High School in affluent Westches- 
ter County recently, Cory introduced 
“Busting Stereotypes,” a series of skits that 
show how one can make false assumptions 
about people. A homeless kid from the 
South Bronx, Cory himself is as powerful 
a symbol of misplaced assumptions as any- 
one is likely to find. —Reported by Megan 
Rutherford/New York 
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General Colin L. Powell, U.S.A. (Ret.) 


Everybody's Children 


Giving helps young people grow 














NE OF THE MOST FRIGHTENING SCENES IN 

Charles Dickens’ A Christmas Carol occurs 

when the Ghost of Christmas Present 

reveals to the yet unredeemed 

Ebenezer Scrooge two ragged 
and wolfish children—a boy and a girl, 
cowering in the folds of his robe. Even 
flint-hearted Scrooge is intimidated by 
the sight of them: “Where angels might 
have sat enthroned, devils lurked, and 
glared out menacing.” 

“Spirit,” he asks, “are they yours?” 

“They are Man’s,” the ghost 
replies. “And they cling to me, appeal- 
ing from their fathers. This boy is Igno- 
rance. This girl is Want. Beware them 
both, and all of their degree, but most of 
all beware this boy, for on his brow I see 
that written which is Doom unless the 
writing be erased.” 

Children can be angels or devils, de- 
pending on the kind of nurturing they receive 
from others. They can grow into responsible and con- 
tributing members of society, or they can become its depen- 
dents, predators and outcasts. And because they are “Man’s” 
children, they are everybody’s children. The whole society has a 
stake in their destiny and a duty to help them grow up strong and 
confident. 

As chairman of America’s Promise—The Alliance for Youth, I 
see angels enthroned and devils lurking every day that I deal with 
this country’s young people. I never cease to be amazed at how 
little it takes to turn one into the other. In a land as richly blessed 
as ours, it is indeed tragic to reflect that for want of a little guid- 
ance and encouragement, a child may drop out of school, turn to 
drugs or crime, or create new life before he or she is mature 
enough to assume the responsibilities of parenthood. Yet as many 
as 15 million American youngsters are at risk of falling prey to 
these or other social scourges of our time. 

America’s Promise was created to give these kids a better 
chance at life. By the end of the year 2000, we aim to provide at least 
2 million of them with five basic resources we believe they need to 
make it in today’s America. These are: an ongoing relationship with 
a caring adult; safe places and structured activities from which to 
learn and grow during nonschool hours; a healthy start and a 
healthy future; a marketable skill through effective education; and 
an opportunity to give back through community service. 

The logic of the first four resources is immediately obvious; 
the logic of the fifth is less so. If youngsters lack basic needs, does 
it make sense to ask them to give? 

Paradoxically, the answer is yes. Young people—like adults— 
usually find that when they make a real effort on behalf of others, 
they get back more than they contribute. Many youngsters report 
that volunteering in their communities has helped them under- 


stand people who are different from themselves, 
has opened up new career possibilities to them 
and has enlarged their horizons. According to 
one poll, more than half of teenage respon- 
dents said that their grades improved as a 
result of volunteering. In Maryland, 
which has a “service-learning” require- 
ment that students must fulfill to 
graduate from high school, one initial- 
ly reluctant volunteer later wrote a 
first-person account for the Washing- 
ton Post, in which she confessed that 
her experience in community service 
was generally positive and actually 
added value to her résumé. 

Even youngsters from disadvan- 
taged backgrounds find that they are 
enriched by giving of themselves. The 

Corporation for National Service 
(AmeriCorps) has some very uplifting sto- 
ries to tell of young people whose lives have 
been transformed by serving others. A 20-year- 
old victim of a drive-by shooting in Los Angeles 
went on to counsel other youths on how to settle conflicts peace- 
fully. Another AmeriCorps volunteer, a former gang member 
and drug dealer in Milwaukee, Wis., later founded an organiza- 
tion that helps teenagers break away from gangs. 

Recently, I attended a rally for America’s Promise in San An- 
tonio, Texas. One of the speakers was a young man who had 
dropped out of high school at age 15. But his experience as a vol- 
unteer inspired him to earn his graduate-equivalency diploma, 
which set him on the road to college. “Because of community ser- 
vice,” he told a hushed crowd of several thousand people, “my life 
has changed like night and day, and in the process I have made a 
difference in other people's lives.” 

Time and again I have been heartened by the willingness of so 
many young people to embrace an ethic of citizenship that includes 
service to community and nation. In response to the call issued by 
America’s Promise, the Boy Scouts and Girl Scouts of America have 
pledged millions of additional hours in service projects, as have the 
youth affiliates of the Kiwanis and Rotary clubs. Not long ago, the 
Boys & Girls Clubs of America presented me with a “promise book” 
of commitments made by Boys & Girls Clubs all across the nation. 
That book is two inches thick! 

Giving to our youth, and helping them learn the joys of giving 
back, could literally transform America, if we were all willing to 
involve ourselves in this effort. At this time of year, more than any 
other, it behooves us to ask ourselves honestly if we are doing 
enough for “Man’s” children. If not, Ignorance and Want will dog 
our steps and dampen our holiday cheer until we do. me 





The author is chairman of America’s Promise—The Alliance for 
Youth. Those interested in volunteering should call 888-55-YOUTH. 
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isa hostess, a 
reporter, the wife of ex-Washington 
Post editor Ben Bradlee and the 
author of The Party: A Guide to 
Adventurous Entertaining. 

Q: How often do you go to parties? 
A: We try not to go out more than 


Vv 


two nights a week. 

Q: As a medicine woman, you recommend two nights? 

A: I would say if anyone goes out more than three nights a 
week, they're in trouble. 

Q: How do you respond to the accusation that you're a really, 
really rich man’s Martha Stewart? 

A: We don’t do the same thing. We are not on the same 
planet. She’s focusing on things, and I focus on people. 

Q: Who's Deep Throat? 

A: Actually, Ben’s right here—you want me to ask him? 

Q: Yeah. The whole darn office wants to know. 

A: Ben, Joel wants to know who's Deep Throat. 

Bradlee: Oh, good. 


There are good reasons not to curtsy before the 
Queen of England. Being male, for instance. But wor- 
rying that your décolletage will spill out? No way. In 
fact, having GER! HALLIWELL’S breasts pop out of her 
skintight dress in front of Queen Elizabeth would 
have been the ultimate People item: royalty, nudity 
and a Spice Girl. But Ginger Spice felt differently, 
and after an unsettling performance at the Royal Va- 
riety Show, she decided not to risk any movement 
whatsoever in front of H.R.H., going instead for an 
etiquette-breaching handshake. There’s always next 
time, right? And maybe Michael Jackson will be 


there. We can dream. 


AGE: 62 


The Decline and Fall of the Spice Girls, 


WEIGHT: Formerly 
39-23-39 
OCCUPATION: 
Ex-vixen 

BEST PUNCH: 
Formed zap (Zero 
Air Pollution) with 
other Los Angeles 
celebrities to stop 





Harrods, the department store 


owned by Dodi’s dad Mohamed people from using 
al Fayed, is selling a Princess Di- leaf blowers 
ana wedding doll. 


HEIGHT: 5 ft. 10 in. © 








By JOEL STEIN 





Poet in the Middle 


If you've already got street cred, the next step is to make 
people think you're all cultured. So PIERCE BROSNAN and 
MICK JAGGER are in a bidding war over DYLAN THOMAS’ 
bed. Both men claim devotion to the heavy-drinking, 
heavy-handed wordsmith: Brosnan named his son Dylan, 
and Jagger is producing a biopic on Thomas. Doesn't mat- 
ter. The bed’s owner, Welsh hotelier Tommy Watts, is sell- 
ing to whoever offers the most cash. 
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AGE: Varies 
HEIGHT: Varies 
WEIGHT: Thin and 
healthy 
OCCUPATION: 
Gardeners 

BEST PUNCH: Adri- 
an Alvarez, leader 
of the Association 
of Latin American 
Gardeners, fights 
the proposed leaf- 
» blower ban 


Gardeners—cops say they won't enforce the ban and blow them away 
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Wear the watch that’s electrically charged 


every time you move your body. 
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i. 
The new Seiko Kinetic. No battery. 


Qwortz accuracy. Revolutionary. 
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Causes Lung Cancer, Heart Disease, 
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